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ONE MAN IN A DOCKYARD. 


I am a man of good average size and 
strength ; John Strongitharm by name ; five 
feet eight, in my shoes; and able to lift a 
hundred-weight and a half, without turning 
purple in the face. The last time I had 
a tussle with Peter Briggs, I sent him clean 
into the back parlour, from the front dining- 
room (all in an amicable way), and my weight 
is barely eleven stone, while Peter weighs 
at least fourteen. I consider myself, there- 
fore, as neither weak nor helpless. 

But of what use on earth is a single man ? 
I mean—of how small an amount of practical 
labour is an individual capable, when he 
compares his powers, not only with the entire 
magnitude of great public works, but with 
one of the countless number of subordinate 
parts, nay, one of the mere temporary details 
and preliminaries. I stand in the evening 
looking up at St. Paul’s—a small dark object 
in the broad shade of its huge sombre walls. 
My eye ascends the darkness, and wanders 
round the great black dome, and then slowly 
returns by way of the roof of one of its great 
porticoes, and finds its way down one of the 
large dark pillars. What are my strength 
and weight compared with that one pillar ? | 
Could I have set it up there—could I have 
moved one tenth part of it, or a twentieth | 
part of it, as it lay upon the ground? I can | 
throw Peter Briggs, who weighs fourteen 
stone, but there is a cornice up there which I 
could not stir if I had it before my feet, but 
which, if it fell upon me, would exterminate 
me. 

I often have this feeling in gazing at large 
edifices. I took a stroll about the town of 
Chatham, the other day, and almost every- 
thing I looked at there, engendered it in an 
unusual degree. 

There was Rochester Castle, to begin with. 
I surveyed that massive ruin from the Bridge, 
and thought what a brief little practical 
joke I seemed to be, in comparison with its 
solidity, stature, strength, and length of life. 
I went inside ; and, standing in the solemn 
shadow of its walls, looking up at the biue 
sky, its only remaining roof (to the disturb- 
ance of the crows and jackdaws, who garrison 
the venerable fortress now), calculated how 





much wall of that thickness I, or any other 
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mere man, could build in his whole life—say 
from eight years old, to eighty—and what a 
ridiculous result would be produced. I 
climbed the rugged staircase, stopping now 
and then to peep at great holes where the 
rafters of floors were once—bare as toothless 
gums now—or to enjoy glimpses of the Med- 
way through dreary apertures like eye-sockets 
without eyes; and, looking down from .the 
Castle ramparts on the Old Cathedral, and 
on the crumbling remains of the old Priory, 
and on the row of staid old red brick houses 
where the Cathedral dignitaries live, and on 
the shrunken fragments of one of the old City 
gates, and on the old trees with their high 
tops below me, felt quite apologetic to the 
scene in general for my own juvenility and 
insignificance. One of the river-boatmen had 
told me, on the Bridge, (as country folks 
usually do tell of such places) that in the 
old times when those buildings were in pro- 
gress, a labourer’s wages were “a penny a 

ay, and enough too.” Even as a solitary 
penny was to their whole cost, it appeared to 
me was the utmost strength and exertion of 
one man towards the labour of their erection. 

As I sauntered along the old High Street 
on my way towards Chatham, I seemed to 
dwindle more and more. Here, was another 
old gate ; here, were very old houses, with the 
strangest gables; here, was a queer, queer, 
little old House, founded by Richard Watts, 
Esquire, for the nightly shelter and enter- 
tainment of so many poor travellers, “ not 
being rogues or proctors,’ who were to be 
dismissed in the morning with a Godspeed 
and fourpence each. It was all very well my 
being able to throw Peter Briggs into the 
next room, but what could I throw into the 
next century? If I, John Strongitharm, 
were to go at it (as the saying is) with all my 
might and main, what object could J set up, 
that should be on earth to be wondered at, a 
few generations hence? Unassisted, proba- 
bly not so much as a mile-stone. 

Coming into Chatham, it appeared to me 
as if the feeble absurdity of an individual 
were made more and more manifest at every 
step I took. Men were only noticeable here 
by scores, by hundreds, by thousands, rank 
and file, companies, regiments, detachments, 
vessels full for exportation. They walked 
about the streets in rows or bodies, carrying 
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their heads in exactly the same way, 
doing exactly the same thing with their limbs. 
Nothing in the shape of clothing was made 
for an individual ; ; everything was contracted 
for, by the million. The children of Israel 
Ww ere established in Chatham, as salesme on, out- 
fitters, tailors, old clothesmen, army and navy 
accoutrement makers, bill discounters, and 
general despoilers of the Christian world, in 
tribes, rather than in families. The cannon, 
and pyramidal piles of cannon-balls, renounced 
the insignificance of individuality, and com- 
bined by the score. In the town-barracks, if I 
saw one soldier pipe-claying a belt, I was sure 
to see twenty : 
been compound reflections of the first one in 
a combination of looking-glasses. No man 
cooked his dinner in a saucepan ; the whole 
regiment’s dinner came out of a co} pper. The 
muskets stood in racks, and even the drums 
were gregarious. Up in the airy Artillery 
Barracks, Private Jones or Brown lived in ‘t 
mansion labelled “120 men,” or “160 men,’ 

—that was his door-plate—he had no separate | 
existence. The only fact that made the least 
approach to the recognition of an individual 
was a sentry box ; but that, after all, was for 
the accommodation of all the rank and file in 
the barracks, as their turns came. 

I took a walk upon the Lines, and mused 
among the fortifications ; grassy and innocent 
enough on the surface, at present, but tough 
subjects at the core. Here I saw the art- 
fullest pits and dri awbridges, the  slyest 
batteries, the most unexpected angles ‘and 
turnings ; the loneliest,dee sp-set, beetle-browed 
little windows, down, among the stinging- 
nettles at the bottoms of trenches, indi- 
cative of subterranean passages and bomb- 
proof rooms. Here, I saw forts, and citadels, 
and great-guns hiding their muzzles deceit- 
fully ‘behind mounds of e: arth ; and the low flat 
tops of inner buildings crouching out of the 

range of telescopes and aim of shells; and mys- 
terious gateways and archways, honey- combed 


with loopholes for small arms; and tokens of 


undermined communication betw een place and 
place; and narrow passages beset by dark 
vaults with gratings to fire through, that one 
would like ‘to see the inside of, they are so 
mysterious, and smell so chill and e urthy. 
Steeped in these mysteries, I wandered round 
the trenches of Fort 
Clarence—a dismal military prison now, 
an old Giant’s Castle “ new-hatched to the woe- 
ful time ;"—and looking down upon the river 
from the sloping bank, I saw even there, upon 
the shore, a stranded little fort, with its blank, 
weather-beaten brick face staring at the mud; 
which fort, I settled in my own mind, some- 
how communicated with all the other 
forts, and had unknown means of blowing 
them up into the air if need should be. Then, 
I went back to the Lines, and strolled away to 
the low stagnant level of the river in that 
direction, by other solitary trenches, forts, 
drawbridges, and posts of guard. Every ‘where, 
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nineteen of whom might have | 


i itt, and away to Fort | 
like 
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I found some fragments of a comprehensive 
engineering scheme for cutting off, cutting 
down, blowing up, alluring on to his own 
destruction, | or driving back to his defeat, 
“the enemy”—all these contrivances having 
reference to men by the hundred, and the 
thousand, and the ten thousand, without the 
least offence to any individual. 

I was now in a good train of mind for the 
Dockyard; a Docky: ard being a place that 
always particularly impresses me with the 
feeling I have mentioned, on account of the 
multiplicity of obtrusive single parts it com- 
| prehends, and of which, indeed, it is composed. 

Take this Chatham “ Yard ”—take Wool- 
wich—take Portsmouth—take Piymouth— 
ach with many features in common, and some 

| features ver 'y di ifferent—what wondertul places, 
|they all are! The results accomplished in 
| their substantial magnitude and completeness 
}are scarcely more surprising and admirable 
{than the means by which they have been 
’| realised—commencing with the “dreamy ab- 
| straction” of a variety of mathematical ealeu- 
| lations, progressing through a multiplicity of 
| operations upon solid materials, and ending in 
|a stupendous ship, ready to be launched, like 
' 
| 





|a wooden citadel, as it is, into the proud but 
| yielding bosom of the ocean. 

What could J, an individual, do in aid of 
{such a result? Look at this huge tree-trunk, 
|lying along a stone wharf at Chatham Dock- 
| ys ard, in company with several other trunks 
almost as large. It is of such a diameter, and 
so tough of grain, that I could not make much 
way through it with a saw in a couple of 
hours, if not obliged to stop long before, from 
the pressure against the sides of the em- 
bedded implement. As to the weight of such 
a tree-trunk, it would assuredly need two or 
three horses to drag it a dozen yards. But 
see !—a strong rope is flung round one end 
of it—the rope leads up tow vards an aperture 
in a brick house, or work-place, over which is 
written “Saw-Mills”—and away runs the 
huge tree-trunk, following the rope up hill 
with unhesitating docility. It is placed in 
front of the fierce-looking ‘teeth of three great 
saws, all standing bolt ‘upright, hunery but 
passive ; a workman makes a sign to them 
(by touching a handle), and the ‘three fierce 
saws instantly commence a dance. It isa grim 
and grotesque pas de trois to their own hos urse 
music of asmothered scream, and the “drum ” 

|} accompaniment of buzzing wheels which have 
set them in motion. The saws advance from 
one end of the trunk, and two of them, 
dancing three inches apart, cut a solid plank 
of this thickness out of the solid centre of the 
trunk, while the third saw, performing its 
dance at ten or twelve inches distance from 
its sisters, cuts out a solid beam from the 
solid trunk—and all this with the ease, not 
exactly of a Taglioni, but with the same 
amount of facility and rapidity which cha- 
racterise a sailor’s hornpipe. 


In another department of these mills, called | 
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the vnper shoulder of whose bright-toothed 
disk rises through the horizontal plane of a 
long work-bench. The saw is made to revolve 
—quicker and quicker ; it spins !—you cannot 
see it move, so shade-like it appears from its 
velocity ; and a thick plank of hard-grained 
and knotty wood, being gently pushed against 
its now invisible edge, the grey shadowy 
disk runs clean through it ina trice, or rather 

the plank runs on each side of the grey shade, 
having unconsciously divided itself in the 
middle as it ran by. 

There is a broad deep basin of brickwork, 
an immense well, with apparently several feet 
of water at the bottom ; and this is the season- 
ing tank, in which timber that has been shaped 
into beams or thick planks, is lowered and 
left to soak for a season. On one side of this 
great basin there is a sort of cast-iron bridge ; 
with various other iron and stonework, which 
supports an iron trough hanging in chains. 
When they wish to raise one of the pieces of 
timber, the trough is filled with water by 
means of a pump which “looks into it ;” 
this constituting 
timber about to be 
exceeds the latter, and then quietly lifts the 
timber to the top of the bridge. Upon the} 
bridge stands an iron carriage of eccentric | 
outline, which at a little distance is not un- 
like a prodigious black tea-pot, or the sacred 
tortoise of Indian mythology. It is placed | 
on a tram-way, and, being harnessed to a 
stationary steam-engine by an iron chain, can 
creep, or run along the tops of a long row of 
iron pillars arranged i in pairs, each being con- 
nected by an arch, and the whole of them| 
forming a vista of low iron archways of a/| 
length the perspective of which leads the eye 
almost to a point. On each side of this are 
stacked various piles of seasoned timber, lying 
cross-wise, and very close together. The iron 
carriage laden with a number of beams and 
planks, and moving forward along the tops of 
the pillared arches, deposits its load now on 
one side, now on the other, each in its 


a counterweight to the 


appointed resting-place, where it exhibits | 


the marks of its birth and parentage — 
Riga, Dantzic, Norway, Canada—and the 
date of its introduction mo education in 
the Yard, 

I approach one of these seasoned stacks, 
and, extending my hand, I touch one of the 
pieces of timber, to try its texture. It is un- 
commonly hard. I give it a poke, and a good 
dig or two, with the point of my walking- 
stick. How ridiculous I feel at the total 
absence of any sort of effect produced, beyond 
a dull, blank, and I may say irresponsive 
sound, as it certainly makes no sort of response 
commensurate with the digs I give it. Yet 
these beams are handled, and dandled, and 
slung up, and dangled, and raised and lowered, 
and moved hither and thither, and fashioned 
and fitted by men like myself, as an ordinary 
occurrence, 


the “ Mill-wrights’,” there is a circular saw, 


| rigging, to the same thought when ‘ 
| The real child’s mast we know to be a bit 
|of stick set upright with sealing-wax, and 
|afterwards, with the progress of ‘know ledge, 


and | 


raised, is then filled till it) 
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5 
But there is the “ Mast-House,” and there 
we shall find magnificent specimens of choice 
timber. Masts are highly historical objects. 
We will not fall into the prevailing taste of 
the day, and go back to the ancients, in order 
to begin our contemplation of masts with the 
one which Ulysses, or the Phcenician sailors 
considered as the best model, but simply turn 
back as far as the mast of our childhood. 
Shelley evidently considered that the most 
primitive form of mast would comprise mast 
and sail in one fabric ; and in “ Rosalind and 
Helen,” he speaks of a child delighting his 
fancies— 


“ Now, with a dry leaf for a boat, 
W ith a small feather for a sail.” 


We must, however, pass on from this first 
form of a child’s idea of shipbuilding and 
“‘breeched.” 


stuck into a hole in the bottom of the boat. 
The stick increases in size with the boat and 
the boy, until, having a morsel of tail to his 


jacket, he begins to talk oma: a top-mast, and 


then he is “ sophisticated,” or, at least, the 
| period of maritime childhood is passed. "But, 
|oh, the wondrous difference between these 
early crudities of structure, as of thought, 
when we walk into the “mast-house” of a 
great English Dockyard! You can scarcely 
fit the two ideas together ; indeed, the 
things you see are not at all like masts, as you 
knew them, nor, in truth, as you now know 
them. The fact confounds us—partly fro 
its magnitude, partly from its novel and 
unpicturesque position. The mast of a large 
ship looked up at in its natural place, rising 
out of the ship’s deck, with all its yards and 
rigging about it, is a very imposing well- 
known personage, for whom no familiarity 
ever breeds contempt; but the same mast 
looked at upon the level of “ equal terms,” as 
it lies along the ground, or in the range of the 
mast-house, with the perspective foreshortened 
to the eye, so as to look like a series of very 
clean beer-barrels, or neatly-painted butts, is 
a totally different phenomenon, and stagnates 
the imagination, by perplexing, if not ‘disap- 
pointing all its anticipations. It is not the 
least strange part of the business that you are 
never at your ease and reconciled by seeing a 
mast at all like what you expected, neither do 
you ever see the extent of the enormities 
which lie before you. You look at a huge 
mast, which you could scarcely more than half 
encompass with expanded arms; you take 
this for the main-mast of a seventy-four. On 
a small painted board is written, “ Fore-top- 
mast of a Frigate of the seventh class.” You 
come to a much larger one—a series of clean 
beer-barrels, neatly “hooped, and not tapering 
off—these masts would scorn such a thing— 
but all of the same goodly dimensions ; this, 
then, is the fore or main-mast of a line-of- 
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battle ship? No such thing ; a painted board 
tells you it is the “'Top-mast of a Frigate of 
the fourth class.” It does not strike you with 
more wonder than disappointment—a sort of 
displeasure at the inability to arrive at the 
end of greatness. But there now !—there 
is a wooden ponderosity which at last brings 
you to the close of your search. It resembles 
a huge hogshead painted white, hooped with 
broad and thick iron hoops painted white 
also, and then a second hogshead, and a third, 
and but the thing is so fat and fore- 
shortened that you cannot see beyond. This, 
then, must be the main-mast of a first-rate 
line-of-battle ship—a ship of a hundred-and- 
twenty guns no doubt. Wrong again: “ Fore- 
mast of a Frigate of the second class.” We 
give it up. 

These masts—and of course the main-masts 
yet more elaborately—are built up as regu- 
larly as a monument or wooden tower; but 
let us pass on to something more within one’s 
range, for these masts, 
traceable to their early origin, in a bit of 
stick set up in sealing-wax by tiny little 
fingers, may be said to have passed beyond 
the bounds of ordinary human sympathy, and 
to belong to the higher orders of naval 
architecture. 

The “rolling mills” of our English dock- 
yards often present scenes, when in full work, 
which might rival Pandemonium. Great fur- 
naces suddenly displayed, by the raising of an 
iron door or portcullis, wherein you see the 
contending flames wavering, and leaping up 
and down, and flapping about, and thrusting 
forth their tongues, and struggling to come 
out and devour those nearest at hand. Pre- 
sently two dusky Cyclopean forms advance to 
the glaring aperture with enormous iron tongs, 
such as you only see here, and in a very grand 
Christmas pantomime, and drag forth a great 
square cake of red-hot copper, spitting and 
spirting metallic sparks and flakes as it is 
drawn along the iron flooring towards a pair 
of great smooth rollers of solid iron, and of 
many tons weight, placed one above the other, 
with an interval of a couple of inches between. 
To this interval one side of the red-hot cake 
is presented, and though it is perhaps three 
inches thick, it is drawn in by the revolving 
motion of the rollers and forced through, hav- 
ing been flattened and expanded by their great 
weight and pressure in the process. It is 
received by tongs and nippers on the other 
side, passed over the top of the rollers, which 
are then, by the turn of a screw, brought a 
little closer together, when the operation of 
pressing through the cake of copper between 
them is repeated, to its still greater expansion ; 
and this is repeated till, from a red-hot cake 
of three inches thick by fifteen inches square, 
it becomes a sheet of copper of the sixteenth 
of an inch thick, and oleae four or five feet 
long. By this time the sheet of copper has 
become of a dingy colour, like a thunderous 
cloud ; but it is immersed in a tank of liquid, 


being no longer | 
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and after being turned over several times, it 
is drawn out cool, and of the usual red colour 
of our wrought copper. At another set of 
rollers a similar operation is taking place for 
the manufacture of copper bolts. For this 
purpose the rollers are grooved in circles, like 
deeply-indented rings, the grooves being of 
different shapes or different rolls, according 
as square bars or round bars are required. 
A red-hot piece of copper, about a foot and a 
half in length, and four inches square in thick- 
ness, is drawn fromafurnace, and being dragged 
| to the rollers, is passed through the largest of 
the grooved rings, then over the rollers and 
in again at the second groove, which is a size 
| less than the first, and so on, each ring having 
a smaller groove, till it stops at the size re- 
quired for the bolt ; meanwhile, the heavy 
|ingot of copper, of a foot and a half in length, 
|has grown and grown, and crept through the 
|latter grooves, like a long writhing serpent 
of red-hot metal, till finally it becomes a bar 
of eighteen or twenty feet in length, ready to 
- cut up into bolts when required. 

But the power that sets in motion all 
these rolling-mills, and upright dancing saws, 
jand circular spinning saws, and runs away 
with tall tree-trunks at the end of a rope, 
and bores holes in thick masses of cold iron, 
and cuts brass like cheese, or shaves a surface 
of it with far more ease and softness than 
most razors shave a beard—where is this 
power? Behold him yonder! There he is in 
his house—the black and oily Majesty of 
Steam-power. 

I approach his dingy, vibrating, ominous 
house, and look through his small, square, 
smutty, open window. There he is, all black 
and shiny, ponderously heaving and sliding up 
and down, and bowing like Pluto, and ducking 
under, and curtseying with coy retirement, 
and twirling iron dumb-bells in the air, as if 
in triumph, and panting, and gasping, and 
blowing and snorting, and puffing and working 
incessantly, and whistling and drinking, and 
smoking! Truly, a most wonderful fellow— 
a great savage king, or, rather, one of the 
savage Pagods, civilised into reason and 
utility. 

The purpose and result of all these mate- 
rials, appliances, and means, and powers, is to 
be seen beneath each of those enormous light- 
coloured roofings, like Brobdignag bonnets, 
full of square glass windows. Beneath each 
of these is embedded a stupendous fabric of 
shapely oak planks and beams, united toge- 
ther with copper bolts, and massive wooden 
pins, as big as truncheons, and iron-work, and 
glue as hard as stone. It sweeps downwards 
into a deep cradle of beams below, and its 
wooden walls sweep upward to a towering 
altitude. The object is one which does a 
strong man good to contemplate. It is an 
immense satisfaction. It is the complete 
realisation of a great idea—a whole, compact, 
useful, majestic, and entire thing. But a con- 
templation of the subordinate parts, has given 
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rise to a very different feeling, and is con- 
founding, if not somewhat humiliating. As 
I compare my body and strength for a moment 
with this single piece of timber, which serves, 
as one among many, to shore up the vessel’s 
aides, and keep it in an upright position, I am 
obliged to feel that it would need at least ten 
or fifteen like me to carry it on our shoulders 
to the edge of the cradle, and drop it into 
its place. “This being the case, supposing I 
had worked three years at the structure of 
this ship, how very small and insignificant 
would be the share I could claim in the pro- 
duction of the whole. Yet, there is a ship- 
wright, hard at work, and singing as he works; 
he is just about my height, and of my strength, 
his craft is not a difficult one, and by his 
means, and that of others like him, the edifice 
before me is absolutely and completely built. 
What ascene is inside! By narrow bridges 
of planks I make my way within. It is 
dusky and full of noise. There is a strong, 
racy, and not disagreeable smell of clean tim- 
ber shavings and turpentine. The ship I am 
now within is in an early state of its fabrica- 
tion, and I see on all sides the bare ribs and 
foundation bones. As yet, it has no decks ; 
but where these will be is indicated by the 
means of transit from one part to the other, 
which is effected by an endless number of 
flying platforms, often of only a single plank, 
which are supported by spars, attached to 
ropes, and all swinging about in the air 
and answering to every motion of the foot. 
The different series, or ranges of these 
above your head, and below your feet, are 
enough to confuse the  steadiest visitor. 
I leave this vast skeleton (the “ Hood,” to 
whom eighty guns are promised — com- 
menced in 1849), and approaching another 
ship in an advanced state, I ascend a series 
of wooden slants and ladders, and finally 
arrive at a port-hole through which I step 
upon the quarter-deck. Bare of all rigging, 
and all appurtenances, what a field of wood- 
work it presents! How solid it feels 
beneath the feet! A man is as a fly upon 
it. Nevertheless, flies like these built it, and 
made it all that it is, and will be. But what 
a noise surrounds me, whether T stand on 
the quarter deck, or go down upon the lower 
decks. The hammer is sounding incessantly, 
and the adze, and the voices of men. It is 
an uproar,—a Babel of work; but no, not 
really so, for the confusion is only apparent, 
and that which sounds and seems to be mad- 
ness, is in fact order and reason. This is the 
secret of the whole thing, the solution of the 
problem of so vast astructure being the work 
of flies, perched about it, as I am now; it is 
the work in accord and harmony, the well- 
devised combinations of men that produce 
this majestic result. It is a very curious 
psychological fact, that this power of combi- 
nation is lost by lunatics. On some occasions, 
they have formed subtle designs for a rise 
against the “ Doctor” and his men, and have 
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begun to put their plans into execution ; but 
presently, it was found that instead of acting 
in concert, each was following his own wild 
will, which usually terminated in several 
fighting together, while others yelled or 
danced with purposeless fury, and were soon 
“put down” by the combined force of the 
authorities. 

I may become reconciled, here, to feeling so 
minute an object before so mighty a struc- 
ture ; and to the consciousness that my share 
of work would be so very small a fraction in 
the aggregate of its completion. I know that 
I can agree and combine with others for a 
reasoned object, and I am content to do such 
modicum of the world’s work as falls to my 
allotted share. 

But I must add in one word, by way of 
conclusion, that I certainly am not content to 
have such tricks played in the execution of 
public work as have been played for years 
upon years, in this and every “ Yard” in Eng- 
land, by the eminent personages who have 
condescended to do the public the great 
honour of directing such operations. More 
obstruction of good. things and patronage of 
bad things, more extravagance, jobbery, 
ignorance, conceit, saving of cheese-parings 
and waste of gold, have been committed in 
these Dockyards (as in everything connected 
with the misdirection of the Navy), than in 
every other branch of the public service put 
together, including even the Woods and 
Forests. And however conscious I may be 
that an individual can do little, I very heartily 
protest that I mean to do all the little I can, 
to have England governed by men of merit, 
and not by fine gentlemen.. An individual 
opinion is of small consequence, I know ; but 
my opinion may possibly be held by others— 
and it is, that no privileged class is, by 
a direct dispensation of Providence, born to 
the broad arrow. Many people are born with 
silver spoons in their mouths, many more 
with wooden ladles, but I never did hear of 
two or three genteel families being expressly 
born to the broad arrow. They may have 
taken possession of it as a matter of course, 
but that is another thing. It shows us, the 
people, the effect of a little combination on 
their part ; and I think it is almost time for 
us to show them the effect of a little com- 
bination on ours. 
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Kart Herwitz isa German. He is about 
fifty years of age, and one of the most original 
of characters. Since I have known him, I 
have passed whole nights in listening to his 
adventures, which are in general as instruc- 
tive as they are amusing. Married at a very 
early age, he left the military career for that 
of inventions. He had a most marvellous 
talent for conceiving novel machines, often of 
practical utility; but his soul was set upon 
perfecting a flying machine. To this he had 
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devoted nearly his whole life. He made 
models, he tried experiments, he brought to 
bear all his prodigious knowledge of mathe- 
matics on the subject of travelling in air, 
with an enthusiasm, a childish ~arnestness, 
which is not uncharacteristic of genius. 
He studied every natural law which 
likely to advance him towards the consum- 
mation of all his hopes and desires—namely, 
the ability to fly. At one time his little 
garden was turned into an aviary. He filled 
it with birds of various kinds, to study the 
mechanism of their powers of flight. 
was the eagle and the dove, the vulture and 
the sparrow, all of which were made subser- 
vient to his darling object. 
explained all this to me, 
Eagle,” he once said, “can cleave the air 
at the rate of forty miles an hour. 
1 can succeed in imitating the mechanism by 
which he travels in space, exactly and effi- 
ciently, of course, my machine will move in the 


air at the same pace.” What could I say? No}: 


argument, no warning, availed. Still he went 


on, hoping and working, and buying expensive | 
He completed aérial | 
ships one after another ; and although none | 
of them answered, he was never discouraged. | 


tools and materials. 


At one time, however, he thought he had 
succeeded. 
affair, 


heartening everybody put the persevering 
projector. Still he did not wholly neglect 


useful productions, and several times made | 


improvements in mechanism, and sold them 
for very good prices. 
fast as it came. 
merciless Ogre, which swallowed up all the 
money the old German earned. 
Last Christmas-eve, in Paris, 
were collected, 
fire, half 


five of us 


wood, half charcoal. For some 


time the conversation was general enough. | 


We spoke of England and of an English 
Christmas. The magic spell of the fireside 
was felt, and the word “home” hung on 
the trembling lip of all; for we were in a 
foreign land ; we were all English, save one. 
There was a lawyer, the most unlawyer-like 
man I ever knew, a noble-hearted fellow, 
whom to know is to like; there was a poet, 


of an eccentric order of merit, whose love | 
of invective, bitter satire, and intense pro-| 
pensity to hate—whose fantastic and Ger- | 


manic cast of philosophy will ever prevent his | 
succeeding among rational beings ; then there | 
was an artist, a young man well known in the | 
world, not half so much as he deserves, if| 
kindness of soul could ever make a man 
famous ; there was Citizen Karl Herwitz, as 
he loved to be called; lastly myself. I had 
been speaking of some far-off land, relating 
some personal adventure; and, with com- 
mendable modesty, feeling that I had held 
possession of the chair quite long enough, 
paused for a reply. 
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| German states. 
was | 


There | 


He has often | 
“The Golden | 


Now, if} 


His contrivance was a curious | 
shot out of a bomb; but it was about | 
as buoyant as a shot, fell, and failed, dis-| 


But the money went as | 
His winged Pegasus was a| 


after dinner, round a roaring | 
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“Tell us your adventures at the Court of 
Konningen,” said the poet, standing up to 
see that his hair hung tastefully around his 
shoulders, addressing at the same time Karl, 
|and mentioning the name of one of the smaller 
“T have heard it before, but 
it will be new to the rest, and I promise them 
a rich treat.” 

“Ah!” sighed the German, with a huge 
puff at his long pipe ; that was an adventure 
—or rather a whole string of adventures. I 
have told it several times; but, if you like, 
I will tell it again.” 

All warmly called on the German to keep 
his promise. After freshly loading his pipe, 
and taking a drain at his glass, he drew his 
arm-chair closer to the fire, settled his feet on 
the chenets, and began his narrative in a 
quaint and strange English, which I shall not 
seek to copy :— 

[ had spent all my money. I had sold all 

y property. There remained nothing but 
little furniture in my house, which was in a 
quiet retired quarter of the town ; but then I 
had completed a machine, and sent it for the 
approval of the Minister of the Interior, who 
promised to purchase it for the government. 
[ now looked forward with delight to a long 
career of success, and saw the completion of 
my flying machine in prospect. On this I de- 
pended, and still depend, for fame, reputation, 
and fortune. 

“T had then a good wife and four children ; 
|she is dead now.” The German paused, 
puffed away vigorously at his pipe, and tried 
to hide his emotion from our view by en- 
veloping himself in smoke. 

“T was naturally impatient for some result,” 
| he continued, when his face became once more 
| visible—I used to go every day to the Minis- 
ter, and wait in the antechamber, with other 
suitors, for my turn. Weeks passed, and then 
months, and yet it never came, But we 
must all eat, and six mouths are not fed 
for nothing. We had no resources, save our 
clothes and our furniture. My clothes were 
needed to go out with, so the furniture went 
first. One article was sold, and the produce 
applied by my careful wife to the wants of 
the family. We had come to that point when 
food is the only thing which must be looked 
on as a necessity. lived hardly indeed. 
Bread, and a little soup, was all we ever 
attempted to indulge in. 

Six months passed without any change 
| for the better. I went to the Minister’s every 
day ; sometimes I saw him, and sometimes I 
did not. He was always very polite, bowed 
to me affably, said my machine was under 
| consideration, should be reported on im- 
|mediately, and passed on his way. It was 
joe dead of winter. Every article of furniture 
was now gone, my wife and children having 





want of 
clothes. We huddled together, for warmth, 
on two straw mattresses, in the corner of an 
empty room, without table, without chairs, 


not gone out for two months for 
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without fire. Catherine had nothing to wear 
but an old cotton gown and one under- 
garment. We had not eaten food for a day 
and a night, when I rose in the morning to 
go to the Minister’s. I felt savage, irate, 
furious. I thought of my starving and 
perishing family, of the long delay which had 
taken place in the consideration of my 
machine. I compared the luxurious ease of 
the Minister with my own position, and was 
inclined to do some desperate act. I think I 
could have turned conspirator, and have over- 
thrown the Government. 
a misanthrope. 

When I entered the Minister’s antechamber 
I placed myself, as usual, near the stove. I 
kept away from the well-dressed mob as much 
as possible. They were solicitors, it is true, and 
humble enough, some of them ; but then they 
had good coats on,smart uniforms, polite boots, 
and came, perhaps, in carriages. I came on 
foot, clad in a long frock reaching almost to 
my ‘heels, patched in several places ; with 
trousers so darned about the calves as to be 
almost falling to pieces; with boots which 
were absolutely only worn for look, for they 
had no soles to them. My hat, too, was < 
dreadful-looking thing. This day, being faint 
with hunger, and pinched by the cold, the 
heat of the room overeame me, and I grew 
dizzy. I am sure I knew nothing of what 
passed around. I saw my wife and children, 


through a misty haze, starving with hunger 


A basket full of logs of wood lay 
Reckless, wild, not caring 


and cold. 
beside my knee. 
who saw 
under my frock, and went away. I passed 
the porter’s lodge unseen ; I was in the open 
air; I was proud, I was happy. L had stolen a 
log of wood; but my children would have fire 
for one day. 

When I got home I went to bed. I was 
feverish and ill ; wild shapes floated round me ; 
I saw the officers of justice after me; I be- 
held a furious mob chasing me along — 
minable fields ; and on every hedge, and ever 
tree, and every house, and every post, I send 
in large letters, the word “thief.” It was 
evening when I awoke. I looked around for 
some minutes without moving or speaking ; a 
delicious fragrance seemed to fill the air, a 
fire blazed on the hearth, and round it huddled 
my wife and children, sitting on logs of wood. 
I rubbed my eyes. The presence of these 
logs of wood seemed to convince me that I still 
dreamed. But there was an odour of mutton- 
broth, which was too real to be mistaken. 

“Catherine,” said I, “why, you seem to 
have some food.” 

All came rushing to my bedside, mother 
and children. They scarcely spoke ; but one 
brought a basin of broth, another a hunch of 
bread, another a plate of meat and potatoes, 
which had been kept hot before the fire. I 
was too faint and sick to talk. I took my 
broth slowly. Never did food prove a greater 
blessing. Life, reason, courage, hope, all 
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I was already half} 





me, [ took a thick log, huddled it | 
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seemed to return, as mouthful by mouthful [ 
swallowed the nourishing liquid. It spread 
warmth and comfort through every fibre of 
my frame. When I had taken this, I ate the 
meat, and vegetables, and bread, without fear. 
While I did so, my wife, sending the children 
back to the fire-place, told me, in a whisper, 
how she had procured such unexpected sub- 
sistence. It seems that scarcely had I got 
home, and, after flinging my log on the ground, 
rushed to bed, when a knock came to the 
door. Catherine went to answer it. A man 
of middle age entered. He gave a hurried 
glance around, seemed to shudder at its 
emptiness, looked at the next room through 
the open door, saw that it was as bare as the 
other, turned his eyes away from the crouching 
form of my half-dressed wife, and spoke :— 

“ Have you any children ?’ 

“Four,” said Catherine tremblingly ; but, 
still, answering at once, so peremptory was 
the tone of the stranger. 

“ How long have you been in this state ?” 

“Six months.” 

“Your husband is Karl Herwitz, the 
mechanist ?” 

“ He is, sir.” 

“Well, madam, please to tell him that I 
recognised him as he came out of the Minister’s 
of the Interior, and, noticing what he clutched 
with such wild energy, followed him here. 
Tell him, I am not rich, but I can pay my 
debts ; I owe him the sum contained in this 
purse. I am happy to pay it.” 

“And did he owe it you?” 
anxiously. 

No, replied Karl; 


said I, 


he had never seen 
me or heard of me before. Generous English- 
man! I shall never forget him. I found out 
afterwards that he was a commercial traveller, 
with a large family and a moderate income. 
On what he left we lived a month, by exer- 
cising strict economy. I did not go to the 
Minister’s for several days. I feared some one 
might have seen me, and I was bowed by 
rj}shame. But, at last, I mustered courage, and 
presented myself at the audience. I was, as 
usual, totally unnoticed, and I resumed my 
wretched dangling in the antechamber, as 
usual, The result was always the same, 
Generally I caught a glimpse of the Minister ; 
but, when I did, it was eternaily the same 
words. Meanwhile time swept rapidly by, 
and soon my misery was as great as ever, 
My children, who during the past month had 
recovered a little their health and looks, 
looked pale and wan again. I was more 
shabby, more dirty, more haggard and 
starved-looking than ever. Once again I 
went out, after our all being without food for 
some twenty-four hours. I knew not what 
to do. I walked along the street turning over 
every possible expedient in my mind. 
Suddenly I saw, on the opposite side of the 
way, a lieutenant belonging to the regiment 
I had quitted. He had been my intimate 
friend, but so shabby was I, that I sought to 
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avoid him. He saw me, however, and, to my 
surprise, hurried across and shook me heartily 
by the hand. I could scarcely restrain tears ; 
so sure was I, in my present state, to be cut 
by even old friends. But, in my _ worst 
troubles, something has always turned up to 
make me love and cherish the human heart. 

“My poor Karl,” said he, “the world uses 
you badly.” 

“c Very - 
my story. 

“My dear Karl!” he exclaimed, when I 
had concluded ; “T was going to ask you to 
dine with me on what I have left. I am 
come up to claim a year’s arrears of pay, and 
have been sent back with a free passage and 
promises. But I have a little silver ; and, as 
I said, meant to ask you to devour it. But 
after what you have told me, will you share 
my purse with me for your wife and children’s 
sake?” And he pulled out a purse containing 
about the value of five shillings English, 
forced me to take half, shook me heartily by 
the hand, and hurried away to escape my 
thanks. 


said I: and in a few words I told 


Home I rushed with mad eagerness, a loaf | 


in one hand, the rest of the money in the 
other. My poor wife once more could give 
food to her little ones. 
the third day after I had obtained this little 
help, I lay in bed, ruminating. I was turning 
over in my mind every possible expedient by 
which to raise enough money to go on 
with, a brief time, until my machine was 
really decided on by the Government. Sud- 
denly I sat up in my bed and addressed my 
wife. 

“How much money have you got left, 
Catherine ?” 

She had threepence of your money. 

“Can you manage with the loaf of bread 
then, and three-halfpence for to-day ?” 

“T have often managed on less,” said she. 

“Then give me three-halfpence to take out 
with me.” 

“But what are you going to do? We 
may have nothing to-morrow, and then the 
three-halfpence will be missed.” 

“Give!” said I, 
as I was on my scheme ; “be assured, it is for 
our good.” 

My poor wife gave me the money with a 
very ill grace, but without another word ; and, 
rising, T went out. When in the street, I 
directed my footsteps towards the outskirts, 
They were soon reached. I halted before a 
tavern frequented wholly by workmen, and 
going into the public room, called for a choppe 
of beer. I had purposely chosen my position. 
Before me was a handsome, neatly-dressed 
young workman, who, like all his companions, 

yas smoking and drinking beer. Quietly, 
without saying a word, I ‘drew out a small 
note-book and a drawing pencil. I was then 
considered a very good ‘artist ; but had only 
used my pencil to sketch models. But I now 
sketched the human face with care and 
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! . 
anxiety. 


On the morning of 


| be seated. 


rather sternly, reflecting | 
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Presently, as my pencil was laid 
down, a man sitting next to me peeped over 
my shoulder. 

“Why!” he cried, “that’s Alexis, to the 
life.” 

“How so?” said the man I had been 
sketching, holding out his hand, into which I 
put my note-book. 

“Good!” eried he, while a smile of satis- 
faction covered his face. ‘ Will you sell this ? 
I should like to keep it.” 

“T will sell it if you like,” replied I, as 
quietly as I could, though my heart was nigh 
bursting with excitement. 

“How much ?” 

I knew my man, and asked but six sous, 
threepence, which the workman gladly paid, 
while five others followed his example at the 
same price. I went home a proud and happy 
man with my thirty-six pence of copper. 
Would you believe it? that was the com- 
mencement of along and prosperous career, 
which lasted until the Revolution of 1848 
threw me back again. Six months after, [ 
received a thousand florins for a portrait in 
oil of the Grand Duchess of B ; and 
about the end of the same year I drove up to 
the Hotel of the Minister of the Interior in 
a splendid carriage, a gentleman by my side ; 
it was the English commercial traveller. 

We had a letter of audience, and were 
admitted at once. The Minister rose, and 
after a very warm greeting, requested us to 
We took chairs. 

“My dear Herwitz,” said the Minister, a 
little, bowing, smirking man, “what can I do 
for you? Glad to see you doing so well. 
The Grand Duchess says wonders of you. I 
will have the committee on your machine.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said I,“but I have 
come to request your written order for its 
removal. I have sold it to the English house 
represented by this gentleman.” 

“Its removal!” cried the astonished Mi- 
nister ; ‘but it is impossible. So excellent an 


}invention should not pass into the hands of 
| foreigners.” 


“So I thought,” replied I, coldly, “when 
for nine months I waited daily in your 
antechamber, with my family starving at 
home. But it is now sold. My word is my 
bond.” 
The 
reply. 
wrote the order for removal. 
bowed stiffly, and came away. 
We all heartily thanked the old German 
for his narrative. Since the Revolution, and 
the consequent impossibility of selling his 
machines in Germany, he has come to Paris, 
and taken to portrait-painting once more. His 
perseverance and endurance are untiring. His 
wife died long since, and he is like a mother to 
his four girls ;—all of whom are most indus- 
trious and devoted. He still believes in his 
flying machine ; but, for the sake of his parental 
love, “his hard-working head and fingers—for 


Minister 


bit his lip, but made no 
He took up a sheet of paper, and 


I took it, 
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the sake of his goodness of soul, his eccentrici- 
ties, he must be forgiven for this invincible 
credulity. 

None can fail to admire the original dreamer 
when he is also a practical worker ; while few 
will be willing to patronise the mere visionary, 
who is always thinking and never doing. 


CHIPS. 


SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 


NotwitustTaNnDING the proverbial popularity 
of the military amongst womankind, an 
average of only five to every ninety-five 

rivate soldiers, are allowed to enter into the 
loads of matrimony. No private can marry 
without the leave of his commanding officer. 
The soldier’s ordinary income, indeed, is not 
exceedingly well adapted to support those 
domestic relations and additions which —e 
to, and are to be looked for, in the marrie 
state. The weekly stipend of seven shillings 
and seven-pence does not hold out a very 
flattering prospect of wedded bliss ; nor would 
it, but for an efficient application of the club- 
system, support bachelorhood in wholesome 
competence. The prodigious quantity of food, 
and the enormous expanse of lodging, required 
for a hundred thousand men, make them 
wholesale dealers in those necessaries in the 
largest sense of that term; and, under the 
management of their officers, they are fed and 
partly clothed out of their pay; but, in 
addition to it, Britannia annually provides 
each soldier with a coatee, a cap, one pair of 
boots, and one pair of trousers. She gives 
him lodging gratis also. Despite these helps, 
however, his “ pay and allowances ” leave him 
too little to marry upon. 

Although, therefore, it is scarcely avoid- 
able that only five per cent. of the British 
rank-and-file should be allowed wives, yet 
this “allowance” among his other perquisites 
granted, it would be but commonly prudent 
if Britannia would permit the fortunate one 
in twenty to have decent accommodation 
for his wife. At present, the soldier’s wife only 
shares the wholesale accommodation afforded 
to her husband’s comrades: sleeping in the 
common barrack-room amidst whole com- 
panies of soldiers, she is obliged to dress and 
undress in public. 

There are, in the army, officers’ wives, who 
feel for the position of their poorer sisters ; 
who think that perhaps Britannia has not 

eeped into this little corner of her house- 
he with a sufficiently scrutinising eye ; 








and who tell her that marriage need not be 
discouraged in the army by desecrating it ; 
by putting it to shame. A country girl, or 
a respectable servant (let us say a nursery- 
maid) marries a soldier—“then,” says an 
officer’s wife, who writes to us with a 
warm zeal upon this subject, “picture her 
making her entry into married life over 
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the threshold of a barrack-room, containing 
twenty or thirty men. She hesitates, she 
trembles ; some are laughing, some are singing, 
some swearing, and some dressing for parade. 
She hurries through the throng; and, ere a 
month is past, necessity has reconciled her to 
her new position. A thin curtain is all that 
screens her from the gaze of her husband’s 
comrades ; and she yields to the companion- 
ship of women who jeer at her modest re- 
serves, because their constant intercourse with 
coarser natures has hardened them, and put 
to flight the modesty themselves once pos- 
sessed, Ere long the bride’s shame breaks 
down; she who was innocent is now a slut, from 
whom, perhaps, you turn aside with scorn.” 
Scorning, however, is a decided mistake in 
every case where human beings are concerned. 

From the same correspondent we quote the 
following record of a visit to a barrack 
chamber :— 

“Having ascertained that there was no 
objection to our visiting the soldiers’ quar- 
ters, no particular apartment was selected ; 
we crossed the square, and, after passin: 
several open doors, about which agured 
slatternly women and noisy children, we 
entered a long narrow chamber. On either 
side were ranged the men’s bedsteads, with 
their bedding closely rolled up on them. 
Above each was placed the whole of each 
soldier’s property: his knapsack ; his great 
coat neatly folded, and strapped to it; his 
pouch containing sixty rounds of ammunition ; 
and beside his couch stood his firelock. A table 
and benches were stretched along the centre 
of the room, and at this were seated two or 
three steady characters, reading and writing 
amid the din and clatter of their noisy 
comrades’ glee or arguments. Silence fell 
upon the assembly as we entered. 

“At theend of this room,near the windows, 
was the narrow space allotted to the serjeant 
—a married man. Two iron bedsteads lashed 
together, formed the family couch. Four iron 
rods, fastened at the corners, supported a 
cord on which hung some curtains looped up. 
The screen which separated this nook from 
the men’s quarter was also drawn back. The 
place was scrupulously clean, the bed neatly 
made, the patchwork quilt displayed industr 
and ingenuity ; and, on a chest covered wit 
green baize, and used asa table, lay several 
well-chosen books, the serjeant’s writing mate- 
rials, and some needle-work. There was an 
attempt, too, at ornament, which touched 
my heart; arranged with some taste on 
the chest and above it, were various remem» 
brances of foreign climes, where I had been 
a sojourner with this respectable soldier’s 
wife, who had done her best io make this 
miserable, noisy, unsettled home comfort- 
able. Shells there were from the depths of 
southern seas, and specimens of manifold 
kinds that would have pleased a naturalist. 
Above these hung the soldier’s cap, sword, 
sash, and silver watch, with its heavy steel- 
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chain and large seal. In a homely brown 

jar, jauntily arranged, a nosegay bloomed. At 

the foot of the bed. neatlv attired. and with a. 
pretty, cleanly-dressed infant in her arms, sat! 
the serjeant’s wife, a slender, delicate-looking * 
creature, of very different mien, I must confess, ' 
to the generality of soldiers’ wives. 

“Sherose as we approached,andI recognised 
one of the ‘daughters of the regiment.’ J had 
known her from her childhood. 

“ My friends, struck with her youthful look. 
asked her age. 

“She was nineteen ! 

“ And her infant's ? 

“Tt wasnine monthsold. It had been born 
in that barrack-room—at midnight ! ” 

Our correspondent describes this couple to 
exemplify how, amidst every tendency to 
demoralisation, a will strong in virtue can 
set temptation at naught. But the case of 
the serjeant’s wife is, unhappily, exceptional. 
“In the regiment to which my husband 
belonged for twenty years,” continues the 
officer’s wife, “I could not have singled out 
three reputable women. By mixing the 
married and single families together, the 
women are enabled to smuggle drink inte the 
barrack-room; and, as ‘to the children, the 
more vicious they are, the more encourage- 
ment they meet with. Soldiers’ daughters of 
seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen, are to be 
found in barracks, sleeping almost side by 
side with the male inmates. 

“ Abroad, the soldiers’ wives accumulate a 
great deal of money, by washing for officers, 
and by the illicit sale of wine and spirits. 
They are usually industrious and hard-work- 
ing; and would, under a better system, employ 
themselves to advantage, instead of struggling 
on in discomfort, and spending all they can 
spare in drink.” 

It is not of much use to educate the soldiers’ 
children, while their mothers are committed 
to pollution. We do not take upon ourselves 
to scold Britannia. Britannia has, of late, 
made some wise regulations for the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the soldiery ; she 
has established regimental schools, regimental 
savings-banks, (for the soldier can save, it 
seems, out of thirteen-pence per day) and 
regimental libraries ; but we would delicately 
say to her—Be decent. You have, we would 
remark, a large establishment, and you must 
economise ; but not the most economical of 
all your stewards, not the bitterest enemy 
of army expenditure, would grudge you the 
cost of a few separate cells—cheaper than the 
cells you offer to the use of those who have 
offended your laws— whereinto these your 
soldiers could bring, as into a little home, a 
modest wife. Here, would you only afford 
one separated abode out of every twenty beds, 
might the woman remain pure, and exercise 
her humanising influence over her husband 
and his comrades ; here she might wash, or 
stitch, and peacefully support her children, 
whose young ears she might accustom to a 
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mother’s affectionate teaching, and keep from 
the coarse song or jest. 


SEALS AND WHALES 


Except, perhaps. to naturalists. the Seal 
will be known to manv readers only through 
the medium of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Ant- 
quary.” “*What is that yonder? says 
fector M‘Intyre to his unee, Jonathan 
Oldbuck. ‘One of the herd of Proteus,’ 
replied the Antiquary—‘a Phoca, or Seal, 
lying asleep on the beach. Upon which 
M‘Intyre, with the eagerness of a young 
sportsman, exclaiming, ‘J shall have him! I 
shall have him!’ snatched the walking-stick 
out of the hand of the astonished Antiquary, 
at some risk of throwing him down, and set 
off at full speed to get between the animal and 
the sea, to which element, having caught the 
alarm, she was rapidly retreating. . . . 
The Seal finding her retreat intercepted by 
the light-footed soldier, confronted him man- 
fully, and having sustained a heavy blow 
without injury, she knitted her brows, as is the 
fashion of the animal, and making use at once 
of her fore-paws and her unwieldy strength, 
wrenched the weapon out of the assailant’s 
hand, overturned him on the sands, and 
scuttled away into the sea without doing him 
any further injury.” We shall not dwell on 
the mortification of the gallant captain, or the 
gibes of his uncle, as these will readily occur 
to the readers of Scott’s magic pages. Turning, 
then, from the romancer, we shall trace the 
records of the Phoca through the denser 
chapters of the scientific compiler, and the 
Arctic voyagers. 

The literature of the Seal, which is very 
limited, would lead us to suppose that, like 
the owl of terra firma, it maintains—to quote 
from one authority—an “ancient, solitary reign, 
threading an unfurrowed track along the dark 
waters of the Atlantic, and skimming in peace 
and security along the margins of ice-bound 
shores, where all is dumb.” But how stands 
the actual facts? In the year 1850, no fewer 
than one hundred thousand Seals were cap- 
tured by British vessels, and in the present 
year a greater number will probably be 
slain. What will be the commercial value 
of those animals? Reckoning the whole 
to be even young Seals, and estimating 
one ton of oil to be the produce of one 
hundred Seals, the oil will yield, in round 
numbers, thirty-five thousand pounds, and the 
skins, calculated at three shillings each, would 
bring fifteen thousand pounds—in all, fifty 
thousand pounds. So that we have an in- 
teresting branch of commerce represented 
in our literature as all but extinct, while in 
reality it is flourishing in a high degree, 
adding extensively to national wealth, and 
giving employment to a large portion of the 
seafaring community. 

Whale-fishing in the Arctices has been in 
a declining state for a number of years; a 
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result which, so far as mere purposes of 
illumination are concerned, might have been 
of minor consequence, seeing that the substi- 
tution of gas for oil-lamps has rendered us 
comparatively independent of oil as a lighting 
agent ; but, concurrently with the introduc- 
tion of gas, there has been an increased 
demand for oil for lubricating machinery, and 


| for other manufacturing purposes; hence 


fish-oil has maintained its price remarkably 
well, notwithstanding an opposition that at 
first seemed fatal to it. Greenland was, at 
the beginning of the whale-fishing, the resort 
of the whale, and thither its pursuers went, 
and captured it in large numbers ; but in pro- 


| cess of time, the animal finding the peace of 


its ancient home ruthlessly invaded, retreated 
to the more northern latitude of Davis Straits. 
The distance, although greater, being still 
practicable, the chase was still continued, and 
the slaughter went on as before. Again, the 
leviathan, as if conscious that its track was 
followed, beat another retreat, which has 
turned out more successful than the first. 
Each spring witnessed the departure of Arctic 
fleets from every port of note in Britain, and 
the regions of the North were instinct with 
life, in search of the monster of the deep. 
Captains would stand, telescope in hand, in 
the “crow’s nest,” perched on the summit 
of the main-mast, and peer through the in- 
strument till eye became dim and hand was 
frozen—boats’ crews would be despatched, 
and pull for weary miles in the sea, or drag 
their skiffs for still more weary miles on 


| the surface of the ice—men on deck would 


gaze wistfully across the main, and mutter 
charms, or invoke omens; but all in vain. 
The ice would close in like iron mountains 
around them, and the time would come that 
they must bend their sails homeward. Then 
stray fish would be seen far off, or very 
shy fish would dart off in their immediate 
vicinity, and the disappointed mariners would 
return for the season, either with clean vessels, 
or at best with small cargoes of oil. Some 
accounted for the change by asserting that 
the whale had been hunted from Davis 
Straits just as it had been pursued from 
Greenland, and that it had betaken itself to 
still higher and now inaccessible latitudes ;— 
some held that the animal had diminished in 
numbers, and as gestation takes place only 
once in two years, there was some ground for 
this conjecture ;—while a third section, who 
were principally composed of superannuated 
Blowhards, and who harpooned only by the 
fireside, held pertinaciously to the notion 


that the failure arose from the inefficiency of 


modern fishermen. But, arise from what cause 
it might, whales were either not brought home 
at all, or else they were brought home in 
wofully diminished numbers. Owners  be- 
came discouraged, and captains sank in de- 
spair ; harpoons and flinching gear were flung 
aside, and whalers were despatched to the 
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Baltic for timber, or wherever else a freight 
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could be procured, and others departed to 
strange ports, and returned no more; for 
they were sold. The whaling fleet became, 
therefore, small by degrees. Yet two ports 
struggled on against the receding tide; Hull 
in England, and Peterhead in Scotland, always 
hoped against hope, and persevered amidst 
every disadvantage. They still send vessels 
out ; if not to catch whales, to be contented 
with seals, Peterhead reaped the reward of 
perseverance. We observe from a recent 
return, that out of the hundred thousand 
Seals captured in 1850, sixty-three thousand 
four hundred and twenty-six fell to the share 
of ten Peterhead vessels. 

There was something romantic about whale- 
fishing. When the captain, with his assisted 
eye, descried the far-off parabolic spout of 
his victim, the cry of “Fall! fall!” would 
resound from stem to stern, and from hold to 
cross-trees. Down went the boats, sharp and 
graceful as regatta skiffs, and yet strong and 
compact as herring yawls; the steerer took 
his oar, for rudders are too slow for this kind 
of navigation ; the line-coiler, stood by his 
ropes ; whilst last, and most important of all, 
the harpooner descended with his glittering 
instruments. Muffled oars dip in the waters, 
and the skiff nears the sleeping leviathan. A 
single awkward splash would rouse him ; but all 
is silent as death, and the harpooner, poising 
himself, takes his deadly aim, and buries his 
javelin in the huge carcase. Smarting with 
pain, the enormous black mass lurches, and 
then with lightning speed darts underneath 
the wave; the boiling surge raised by its 
descent lifts the boat like a feather; the 
line attached to the harpoon disappears 
fathom after fathom, hissing around the roll- 
ing-pin, with a force and velocity that, but 
for copious libations, would cause ignition ; a 
long and still extending streak of gore marks 
the route of the wounded animal; the rope at 
last goes less rapidly off, and as its rapidity 
decreases, they pull up to the victim, and in- 
sert more instruments, and then after a few 
deadly flaps with his tail, the monarch of the 
ocean yields up the contest. 

What has the Russian, the Dutch or the 
Hanseatic man, or the Esquimaux, been doing 
all this time? They have been following the 
pastime of Captain Hector M‘Intyre, and 
endeavouring to slay the Phoca. Most of the 
Britons pursuing whales, and the foreigners 
and natives peddling with seals; just as if 
Captain Gordon Cumming had been hunting a 
lion, while some other sportsmen would stand 
by shooting sparrows or mice. No glory in 
capturing a seal, and as little pay. Thirty 
large seals are needed to make up one ton of 
oil, while an average whale would produce 
twenty tons of the oleaginous fluid. The whale- 
fishers despised such small game, and regarded 
mere seal-fishers with contempt ;—we say 
mere seal-fishers, because if seals did come in 
the way, they were shot or knocked down 
by the whale-fisher; but his main vocation 
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consisted in waging war with the colossal mem- 
ber of the finny tribe. And anart from the 
larger quantity of oil yielded by the one animal, 
the bone of the whale was singularly valuable. 
Twenty tons of oil would indicate one ton of 
bone, and that was worth some two hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling. The seal, too, had 
its extrinsic value, for its skin was worth 
seven-pence—dust in the balance compared 
with the bone of its huge contemporary. 
Whales, then, undoubtedly were the superior 
subjects for capture; but as whales could 
not be had, and seals became plentiful, the 
whalers lowered their plumes, and raised their 
arms against their amphibious prey. 

Old seals had wont to be pursued, but 
although their capture was more profitable 
than young ones, still the old seals are so 
excessively shy that they can only be shot in 
detail, and hence a preference is given to the 
destruction of the young. The seal propa- 
gates twice a year—the first pups of the 
season lie upon the ice early in the spring, 
and being unable to run to the water and 
swim off, they fall ready prey to the spoiler. 
A smart blow with a club stuns them, and 
a wound does the rest. Their numbers are 
very large. During the present season of 
1851, a flock of them extending to about 


fifteen miles was discovered, not far from the 
Scottish coast ; a dozen animals at least occu- 
pying every hundred square yards. Of course, 
with such opportunities, a ship is readily filled, 


and bearing homewards with her valuable 
cargo, there is still time to undertake a second 
and more northern voyage, in search of whales 
or larger seals. 

The Dutch have been in the habit of prose- 
cuting the trade with small vessels, but the 
British, although occasionally using tiny craft, 
prefer employing large and stout vessels, as 
with such they can penetrate into fissures of 
the ice, instead of timidly sailing by the 
margin; and their success in this respect is 
gradually inducing their foreign competitors 
to follow their example. 

The size of ships generally preferred for 
seal or whale fishing, is three hundred and 
fifty tons burden, or upwards, although this 
year some vessels have gone out so small as 
eighty tons. A ship of the larger size carries 
sixty-five men, of the latter dimensions, twenty. 
The average outfit of a large vessel costs about 
one thousand four hundred pounds, and the 
orignal cost of such varies from two thousand 
to ten thousand pounds, according to age and 
quality of vessel, and also whether a used 
ship has been purchased, or one expressly 
built for the trade. The loss when a vessel is 
unsuccessful, is greater than in any other 
maritime speculation, there being no return 
whafever to stand against outlay ; but, on the 
other hand, if fortunate, no other kind of 
shipping ‘adventure yields so large profits. 
One vessel this year brought home a cargo of 
the gross value of six thousand pounds, leav- 
ing (it being her first fishing vovage) a net 


profit to her owners of three thousand pounds, 
The vessels sailing from the small northern 
port of Peterhead have, as before stated, been 
remarkably successful. The following is a 
statement of the produce of the ten vessels 
which sailed from thence in 1850 :— 
1,144 tons of oil. 
63,426 seal-skins. 
14 tons of whalebone : 
the aggregate commercial value of the whole 
would amount to about fifty thousand pounds. 
Seal-skins have lately risen in value—the 
former rate of seven-pence having been aug- 
mented to three shillings ; and they are used 
principally for the purpose of being manu- 
factured into patent leather. Each skin is 
split into two or three layers, and each layer is 
turned to separate account. No other leather 
possesses the same closeness of texture, smooth- 
ness of surface, and elasticity. From bein 
employed as rough waistcoats for seamen, an 
hairy coverings for trunks, it is now in its 
stratified state applied to the most delicate 
artistic purposes. 

The Seal belongs to the four-limbed mam- 
miliferous animals. It is half quadruped, half 
fish. The head and general physiognomy, 
especially when seen in the water, resemble 
those of adog. The limbs, which in the sea 
act as excellent paddles, are indifferent instru- 
ments of locomotion on land—the forepaws 
are almost the only motive powers, the pos- 
terior portion of the body having to be dragged 
over the ground. The young are very obedient 
to the parent seals, and are obedient to, and 
recognise the voices of, their dams amidst the 
loudest tumult. They are decidedly gregarious 
in their habits, and hunt and herd together in 
common ; and in those cases, when surprised 
by an enemy, they have great facilities in 
expressing, both by tone and gesture, the 
approach of a dreaded enemy. There are 
four different species of the animal; the one 
to which we have been referring is called the 
Phoca Greenlandica, and is about six feet in 
length, and has the peculiar property of often 
changing the colour of its skin as it approaches 
maturity. The seal visiting the British shores 
(Phoca Vitulina) is seldom more than four or 
five feet in length. 

We have now given our contribution to the 
literature of the Seal, and submit, that it has 
the merit of being up to what Mr. Carlyle 
calls the “present hour.” 


SHADOWS. 
THE SHADOWS OF ELLEN AND MARY. 


THE street-door is ajar, and Ellen enters. 

She pauses in the empty hall, for sounds 

Come, from the right, of music—soft, low sounds 

Of one preluding on the organ, rapt 

Into an ecstacy at his own touch. 

She pauses still; for, on the left, she hears 

A querulous voice, and then a long-drawn sigh : 

She opens the left hand door—Mary sits weeping. 
“Yes, Ellen, I am wretched—I, the bride 
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Two little months agone, am very wretched, 
I am a lonely woman: in the morning 
He drudges with his boys; then comes the dinner— 
A short, sad meal; and then—hear you that organ ?— 
I hate those notes he calls ‘a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness.’ Then, at eventide, 
He reads aloud some dismal tragedy, 
Or puritanic sermon, I'm weary on’t.” 

“ Mary, I grieve for you; but not because 
Of what you think your loneliness, Believe me, 
There’s something heavier than a weary hour— 
Heavier to bear, in this new life of yours. 
Forgive me, if I say the fault is one 
That oft besets our sex—we seek delights 
When man asks only sympathy. Knew you not 
What manner of mind was his ?—what earnestness? 
Deep contemplation—proud and resolute will— 
A poet's tenderness, but yet withal 
The heroic heart, to do and suffer all things 
For duty? Mary, you must mould your spirit 
To his more lofty nature. Did he win you 
By common blandishments—by bows and smiles ?— 
Talk'd he, as Charles's cavaliers would talk, 
When they danc’d at Forest-hill?” 

“T thought him beautiful— 

I knew him wise ; he held my soul subdued 
To his most absolute power. I loved and trembled— 
And yet I loved. I was a giddy girl, 
Brought up in country pleasures. My heart yearns 
For the old revelries, And, then, I dread 
To listen to his talk, of kings discrown'd 
For their misdoings, and of mitred bishops 
Thrust from the altar. He is very stern. 
Would I had never left my father’s house !” 

“ Your father’s house was a strange house for him 
To find a wife in—so short a courtship, too! 
But now your Husband's party must be yours, 
And not your father’s. "Tis an evil time— 
Friend against friend, and brother against brother.” 

“ My brothers are with the King; they draw the 

swords 

Of loyal subjects. My Husband does not fight, 
Save with the pen; but he writes bitter words— 
Foul, rebel words, they say. I cannot read them : 
I will not listen when he eagerly paces 
The garden up and down, declaiming loud 
His eloquent sentences, of Liberty, 
And private Judgment—and I know not what. 
Would I had never left my father's house !” 


A year has gone since Mary was a bride. 
She sits at her father’s hearth. The autumn flowers 
Have perish’d at Forest-hill, and now the earliest 
Are blooming there. Mary has gather’d both— 
Fled from her Husband. A false cheerfulness 
Flickers about her face; there is no radiance 
Of inward peace now beaming from her eyes. 
Ofttimes is gaiety within that house : 
Lovelocks are floating in the midnight dance ; 
Cups are there drain’d, with tipsy shouts of joy 
At rumours of success, and threats of vengeance 
Pour’d forth with curses, as some news is heard 
Of rebel daring. 'The King’s quarters are nigh, 
Some five miles off, at Oxford. Volunteers, 
And plumed ensigns, reckless, fiery spirits, 
Hover round Mary. There are sometimes sneers 
Whisper’d, not very low, at widow'd wives ; 
And some would think that freedoms might be safe. 
But Mary keeps her innocence: the mind, 
Undisciplin’d and weak, is gathering strength. 
At first, she never uses her Husband’s name: 
She is plain Mary. Now and then she hears 
Men speak that name in hatred; but they speak 
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With fear, too, of his might. There comes one thither 
Who loved him once; they parted in deep anger. 
Milton and Cleveland went their several ways, 

But Cleveland speaks no bitter word to Mary 

Of that old College friend. He has within him 

The poet’s yearnings ; and the nobleness 

With which a poet bows before the genius 

Even of a rival and an enemy. 

Though wassail, and the license of the camp, 

Made him a scorner and a ballad-monger, 

He scorn’d not him who wrote that lofty book 

The ‘ Areopagitica.’ Mary hears 

From him some gentle memories of the man 

Whose soul had awed her. Then remorse creeps in ; 
And she daily weeps to think what cold replies 

Her stubbornness had given his mild requests, 

And then his brief commands, for her return. 

The summer comes, Fear is within that house 
Where late was revelry—galliards and country-rounds, 
And moonlit madrigals on dewy lawns. 

Fear now abides there, for the news has reach’d 
Of Naseby field. Ruin is drawing near. 
The sequestrators come; and Mary’s father 
Hurries to London. x 
Ellen is sitting in her father’s house— 
A garden-house, in the City. She is reading. 
A grave and learned book is on her knee— 
‘The Doctrine and the Discipline of Divorce,’ 
“ Down, idle fancies! Perish, wicked thoughts ! 
Thou great logician, thou hast steep’d thy argument 
In the deep dye of thy hopes. I could hope, too; 
But I will strive against temptation. Lord, 
Forgive my erring and tumultuous thoughts ! 
It cannot be—it is not trae—that difference 
Of temper—incompatibility—make 
A cause of final separation. Yet 
How hard it is! 
It is not just; for what a crowd would rush, 
Upon that plea, to sever household ties, 
Play false with oaths 2 
Mary is on the threshold. 

Another minute, and she bathes the cheek 
Of Ellen with hot tears. 

“T knew him not— 
Knew not his greatness—nor his gentleness. 
I wrong’d him, Ellen; yet he hath redeem'd 
My father from deep ruin. Will he spurn me? 
Yes, he will spurn me. Ellen, I would ask 
Forgiveness, and then die.” 

The book is shut. 

Another morn, and Mary's Husband comes 
At Ellen's bidding. There is mystery. 

A sob—and then a silence—then a rush, 
Mary is kneeling at her Husband's feet, 
And Ellen joins their hands. 
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Ir is commonly asserted, and as com- 
monly believed, that there are seventy thou- 
sand persons in London who get up every 
morning without the slightest knowledge as 
to where they shall lay their heads at night. 
However the number may be over or under- 
stated, it is very certain that a vast quantity 
of people are daily in the above-mentioned 
uncertainty regarding sleeping accommoda- 
tion, and that when night approaches, a great 
majority solve the problem in a somewhat (to 
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themselves) disagreeable manner, by not 
going to bed at al. 

People who stop up, or out all night, 
may be divided into three classes :—First, 
editors, bakers, market-gardeners. and all 
those who are kept out of their beds by 
business. Secondly, gentlemen and “ gents,” 
anxious to cultivate a knowledge of the 
“lark ” species, or intent on the navigation of 
the “spree.” Thirdly, and lastly, those ladies 
and gentlemen who do not go to bed, for the 
very simple reason that they have no beds to 
go to. 

The members of this last class—a very 
numerous one—are said, facetiously, to possess 
“the key of the street.” And a remarkably 
disagreeable key it is. It will unlock for 
you all manner of caskets you would fain 
know nothing about. It is the “open sesame” 
to dens you never saw before, and would 
much rather never see again,—a key to know- 
ledge which should surely make the learner 
a sadder man, if it make him not a wiser one. 

Come with me, luxuriant tenant of heavy- 
draped four-poster—basker on feather-bed, 
and nestler in lawn sheets. Come with 


me, comfortable civic bolster-presser—snug | 


woollen nightcap wearer. Come with me, 
even workman, labourer, peasant—sleeper on 
narrow pallet—though your mattress be hard, 
and your rug coarse. Leave your bed—bad 
as it may be—and gaze on those who have no 
beds at all. Follow with me the veins and 
arteries of this huge giant that lies a-sleeping. 
Listen while with “the key of the street” I 
unlock the stony coffer, and bring forth the 
book, and from the macadamised page read 
forth the lore of midnight London Life. 

I have no bed to-night. Why, it matters 
not. Perhaps I have lost my latch-key,— 

rhaps I never had one; yet am fearful of 

nocking up my landlady after midnight. 
Perhaps I have a caprice—a fancy—for stop- 
ping up all night. At all events, I have no 

ed ; and, saving ninepence (sixpence in silver 
and threepence in coppers), no money. I 
must walk the streets all night ; for I cannot, 
look you, get anything in the shape of a bed 
for less than a shilling. Coffee-houses, into 
which—seduced by their cheap appearance— 
I have entered, and where I have humbly 
sought a lodging, laugh my ninepence to 
scorn. They demand impossible eighteen- 
pences—unattainable shillings. There is 
clearly no bed for me. 

It is midnight—so the clanging tongue of 
St. Dunstan’s tells me—as I stand thus, bed- 
less, at Temple Bar. I have walked a good 
deal during the day, and have an uncomfort- 
able sensation in my feet, suggesting the idea 
that the soles of my boots are made of roasted 
brick-bats. I am thirsty, too (it is July, and 
sultry), and, just as the last’ chime of St. 
Dunstan’s is heard, I have half-a-pint of 
porter—and a ninth part of my ninepence is 
gone from me for ever. The public-house 
where I have it (or rather the beer-shop ; for 
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it is an establishment of the “ glass of ale and 
sandwich” description) is an early-closing 
one; and the proprietor, as he serves me, 
yawningly orders the pot-boy to put up the 
shutters, for he is “off to bed.” Happy pro- 
prietor! There is a bristly-bearded tailor, 
too, very beery, having his last pint, who 
utters a similar somniferous intention. He 
calls it “ Bedfordshire.” Thrice happy tailor ! 

I envy him fiercely, as he goes out, though, 
God wot, his bed-chamber may be but a 
squalid attic, and his bed a tattered hop-sack, 
with a slop great-coat—from the emporium of 
Messrs. Melehisidech and Son, and which he 
has been working at all day—for a coverlid. 
I envy his children (I am sure he has a 
frouzy, ragged brood of them), for they have 
at least somewhere to sleep,—I haven't. 

I watch, with a species of lazy curiosity, 
the whole process of closing the “Original 
Burton Ale House,” from the sudden shooting 
up of the shutters, through the area grating, 
like gigantic Jacks-in-a-box, to the final 
adjustment of screws-and iron nuts.. Then I 
bend my steps westward, and, at the corner of 
Wellington Street, stop to contemplate a 
cab-stand. 

Cudgel thyself, weary Brain,— exhaust 
thyself, Invention,—torture thyself, Ingenuity 
—all, and in vain, for the miserable acquisi- 
tion of six feet of mattress and a blanket ! 

Had I the delightful impudence, now—the 
calm audacity—of my friend, Bolt, I should 
not be five minutes without a bed. Bolt, I 
verily believe, would not have the slightest 
hesitation in walking into the grandest hotel 
in Albemarle Street or Jermyn Street, asking 
for supper and a bootjack, having his bed 
warmed, and would trust to Providence and 
his happy knack of falling, like a cat, on 
all-fours, for deliverance in the morning. I 
could as soon imitate Bolt as I could dance 
on the tight-rope. Spunge again, thet stern 
Jeremy Diddler, who always bullies you when 
you relieve him, and whose request for the 
loan of half-a-crown is more like a threat 
than a petition—Spunge, I say, would make 
a violent irruption into a friend’s room ; and, 
if he did not turn him out of his bed, would 
at least take possession of his sofa and his 
great-coats for the night, and impetuously 
demand breakfast in the morning. If I were 
only Spunge, now ! 

Whatam Ito do? It’s just a quarter past 
twelve ; how am I to walk about till noon to- 
morrow ? Suppose I walk three miles an hour, 
am I to walk thirty-five miles in these fearful 
London streets? Suppose it rains, can I stand 
under an archway for twelve hours ? 

I have heard of the dark arches of the 
Adelphi, and of houseless vagrants crouching 
there by night. But, then, I have read in 
“Household Words,” that police ‘tonstables 
are nightly enjoined by their inspectors to 
rout out these vagrants, and drive them from 
their squalid refuge. Then there are the dry 
arches of Waterloo Bridge, and the railway 
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arches; but I abandon the idea of seeking 


| refuge there, for I am naturally timorous, and 


I can’t help thinking of chloroform and life- 
preservers in connexion with them. Though 
I have little to be robbed of, Heaven knows. 

Lhave heard, too, of tramps’ lodging-houses, 
and of the “twopenny rove.” I am. not pre- 
pared to state that I would not avail myself 
of that species of accommodation. for I am 
getting terribly tired and foot-sore. But I 
don’t know where to seek for 1t, and I am 
ashamed to ask. 

I would give something to lie down, too. I 


| wonder whether that. cabman would think it 


beneath his dignity to accept a pot.of porter, 
and allow me to repose in his vehicle till he 
got afare? I know some of them never get 
one during the night, and I could snooze com- 
fortably in hackney-carriage two thousand and 
twenty-two. But.I cannot form a favourable 
opinion of the driver, who is discussing beer 


| and blasphemy with the waterman; and 


neither he nor any of his brother Jehus, in- 
deed, seem at all the persons to ask a favour of. 

It is Opera night, as I iearn from the acci- 
dentally-heard remark of a passing policeman. 
To watch the departing equipages will, surely, 


| help to pass the time on bravely, and with 


something almost like hope, I stroll to Covent 


I am in the thick of it at once. Such a 
scrambling, pushing, jostling, and shouting! 
Such pawing of spirited horses, and objurga- 
tions of excited policemen! Now, Mrs. Fitz- 


' Garden Theatre, 


| somebody’s carriage stops the way ; and now, 


Mr, Smith, of the Stock Exchange, with two 


| ladies on each arm, stands bewildered in a 
| chaos of carri 
| “Cab.” 
| Shape of a policeman dodging a pickpocket 


es, helplessly ejaculating 
Now is there a playful episode in the 


among horses’ heads, and under wheels; and 
now a pitiable one, in the person of an elderly 
maiden lady, who has lost her party in the 
crush, and her shoe in the mud, and is hopping 
about-the piazza like an agonised sparrow. 
It is all over soon, however. The carriages 
rattle, and the cabs lumber away. 
city people, lords of Lombard-street, and 
kaisers of Cornhill, depart in gorgeous cha- 
riots, emblazoned in front and at the back. 
The dukes and marquises, and people of that 
sort, glide away in tiny broughams, and infi- 
nitesimal clarences. The highest personage of 
the land drives off in a plain chariot, with two 
servants in plain black, more like a doctor (as 
L hear a gentleman from the country near me 
indignantly exclaim), than a Queen. Mr. 
Smith has found his party, and the sparrow- 
like lady her shoe, by this time. Nearly 
everybody is gone. Stay, the gentleman who 
thinks it a “genteel” thing to go to. the 
Gem appears on the threshold carefully 
adjusting his white neckcloth with the huge 
bow, and donning a garment something be- 
tween a smockfrock and a horsecloth, which 
is called, I believe, the “Opera envelope.” 
He will walk home to Camberwell with his 
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lorgnette case in his hand, and in white kid 
gloves, to let everybody know where he has 
been. -The policemen and the prostitutes will 
be edified. no doubt. Following him comes 
the haditué, who is a lover of music, I am 
sure. He puts his gloveg, neatly folded, into 
his breast-pocket. stows away his opera-glass, 
and buttons his coat. Then he goes quwetly 
over to the Albion, where I watch him gravely 
disposing of a pint of porter at the bar. He 
is ten to one a gentleman: and I am sure he 
is a sensible man. And now all, horse and 
foot, are departed; the heavy portals are 
closed, and the Royal Italian Opera is left to 
the fireman, to darkness, and to me. 

The bed question has enjoyed a temporary 
respite while these proceedings are taking 
place. Its. discussion is postponed still fur- 
ther by the amusement and instruction I 
derive from watching the performances in the 
ham and. beef shop at the corner of Bow 
Street. Here are crowds of customers, hot 
and hungry from the Lyceum or Drury Lane, 
and clamorous for sandwiches. Ham sand- 
wiches, beef sandwiches, German sausage 
sandwiches—legions of sandwiches are cut 
and consumed, The cry is. “ mustard,” and 
anon the coppers rattle, and payment is ten- 
dered and change given. Then come the 
people who carry home half a pound of “cold 
round” or three-pennyworth of “ brisket ;” 
I scrutinise them, their purchases, and their 
money. I watch the scale with rapt atten- 
tion, and wait with trembling eagerness 
the terrific combat between that last’ piece 
of fatand the half ounce weight. The 
half ounce has it; and the beef merchant 
gives the meat a satisfied. slap with the 
back of his knife, and rattles the price tri- 
umphantly. I have been so intent on all 
this, that I have taken no heed of time as 
yet ; so, when custom begins to flag, glancin 
at the clock, lam agreeably surprised to fin 
it is ten minutes past one. 

A weary waste of hours yet to traverse— 
the silence of the night season yet to endure. 
There are many abroad still; but the re- 
putable wayfarers drop off gradually, and the 
disreputable ones increase with alarming 
rapidity, The great-coated policeman, the 
shivering Irish night prowlers, and some 
fleeting shadows that seem to be of women, 
have taken undisputed possession of Bow- 
street and Long-acre; and but for a sprink- 
ling of young thieves, and a few tipsy brick- 
layers, would have it all their own way in 
Drury Lane. 

I have wandered into this last-named 
unsavoury thoroughfare, and stand disconso- 
lately surveying its aspect. And it strikes me 
now, that it is eminently distinguished for its 
street-corners. There is scarcely a soul to be 
seen in the street itself, but all the corners 
have posts, and nearly all the posts are 
garnished. with leaning figures — now two 
stalwart policemen holding municipal con- 
verse—now two women, God help them! 
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—now a knot of lads with pale faces, long 
greasy hair, and short pipes. Thieves, 
my friend—unmistakeable thieves. 

There are no professional beggars about— 
what on earth is there for them to be out for ? 
The deggees are gone home to their suppers and 
their beds, and the beggars are gone home to 
their suppers and their beds. They have all 
got beds, bless you ! 

Some of the doorways have heaps of some- 
thing huddled up within them; and ever 
and anon a policeman will come and stir 
them up with his truncheon, or more pro- 
bably with his boot. Then you will see a 
chaotic movement of legs and arms, and 
hear a fretful crooning with an Irish accent. 
Should the guardian of the night insist in the 
enforcement of his “move on” decree—the 
legs and arms will stagger a few paces on- 
ward, and as soon as the policeman’s back is 
turned, sink into another doorway—to be 
routed out perchance again in another quarter 
of an hour by another truncheon or another 
boot. 

Half-past one by the clock of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, and I am in Charles Street, Drury 
Lane. It is a very nasty dirty little street 
this—full worthy, I take it, to challenge com- 
petition with Church Lane or Buckeridge 
Street. Something, however, a feeling inde- 
finable, but strong, prompts me to pursue its 
foul and devious course for some score of 
yards, Then I stop. 

“Lodgings for single men at fourpence per 
night.” This agreeable distich greets me, 
depictured on the panes of a window, be- 
hind which a light is burning. I step into 
the road to have a good look at the establish- 
ment that proffers the invitation. It is a 
villanous ramshackle house— ahorrible cut- 
throat-looking den, to be sure :—but then 
the fourpence! Think of that, Master 
Brooke! There is a profusion of handbills 

lastered on the door-jambs, which I can read 

y the light of a gas-lamp a few paces off. I 
decipher a flattering legend of separate beds, 
every convenience for cooking, and hot-water 
always ready. I am informed that this is the 
real model lodging-house ; and I read, more- 
over, some derisive couplets relative to the 
Great Spitalfields Lodging-House, which is 
styled a “ Bastile.” I begin fingering, involun- 
tarily, the eight-pence in my pocket. Heaven 
knows what horrible company I may fall 
into ; but then, fourpence! and my feet are 
so tired. Jacta est alea, I will have four- 
penn’orth. 

That portion of the reading public who 
were on duty with Inspector Field some 
weeks ago, know what the “deputy” of a 
tramps’ lodging-house is like. As, however, 
I come to sleep, and not to inspect, I am not 
abused, but merely inspected and admitted. 
I am informed that, with the addition m 
company will make, the establishment is full. 
I pay my fourpence, without the performance 
of which ceremony I do not get beyond the 
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filthy entrance passage. Then, the “deputy” 
bars the door, and, brandishing an iron 
candlestick as though it were a broad-sword, 
bids me follow him. 

What makes me, when we have ascended 
the rotten staircase, when I have entered my 
bedchamber—when the “deputy” has even 
bid me a wolfish good-night—what makes me 
rush down stairs, and, bursting through the 
passage, beg him to let me out for Heaven’s 
sake 1 What makes me, when the “deputy ” 
has unbarred the door, and bade me go out, 
and be something’d, and has ot given me 
back my fourpence, stand sick and stupified 
in the street, till I wake up to a disgusted 
consciousness, by being nearly knocked down 
by a group of staggering roysterers, howling 
out a drunken chorus ? 

It was not the hang-dog look of the 
“deputy,” or the cut-throat appearance of the 
house. It was not even the aspect of the 
score or more ragged wretches who were to 
be my sleeping companions. It was, in plain 
English, the smell of the bugs. Ugh !—the 
place was alive with them. They crawled on 
the floor—they dropped from the ceiling—they 
ran mad races on the walls! Give me the 
key of the street, and let me wander forth 
again. 

“T have not got further than Broad Street, 
St. Giles’s, however, before I begin to think 
that I have been alittle hasty. I feel so tired, 
so worn, so full of sleep now, that I can’t help 
thinking I might have fallen off into heavy 
sleep yonder, and that the havock committed 
by the bugs on my carcase might have been 
borne unfelt. It is too late now, however. 
The fourpence’is departed, and I dare not 
face the deputy again. 

Two in the morning, and still black, thick, 
impervious night, as I turn into Oxford 
Street, by Meux’s Brewery. The flitting 
shadows that seemed to be of women, have 

rown fewer. A quarter past two, and I 
on gained the Regent Circus, and can take 
my choice, either for a stroll in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Regent’s Park, or a quiet 
lounge in the district of the Clubs. I choose 
the latter, and shamble down Regent Street 
towards Piccadilly. 

I feel myself slowly, but surely, becoming 
more ofa regular night prowler—a houseless, 
hopeless, vagrant, every moment. I feel my feet 
shuffle, my shoulders rise towards my ears ; 
my head goes on one side; I hold my hands 
in a crouching position before me ; I no longer 
walk, I prowl. Though it is July, I shiver. 
As I stand at the corner of Conduit Street 
(all night prowlers affect corners), a passing 
figure, in satin and black lace, flings me a 
penny. How does the phantom know that I 
have got the key of the street? Iam not in 
rags, and yet my plight must be evident. So 
I take the penny. 

Where are the policemen, I wonder. I am 
walking in the centre of the road, yet, from 
end to end of the magnificent street, I cannot 
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see a single soul. Stay, here is one. A little 
white-headed ruffian leaps from the shadow 
of Archbishop’s Tenison’s Chapel. He has 
on a ragged pair of trousers, and nothing else 
to speak of. He vehemently demands to be 
allowed to turn head over heels three times 
for a penny. I give him the penny the 
phantom gave me (cheap charity), and in- 
timate that I can dispense with the tumbling. 
But he is too honest for that, and, putting the 
penny in his mouth, disappears in a series of 
summersaults. Then, the gas-lamps and I 
have it all to ourselves, 

Safe at the corner (corners again, you see) 
of what was once the Quadrant, where a 
mongrel dog joins company. I know he isa 
dog without a bed, like I am, for he has not 
that grave trot, so full of purpose, which the 
dog on business has. This dog wanders irreso- 
lutely, and makes feigned turnings up by- 
streets—returning to the main thoroughfare 
in aslouching skulking manner—he ruminates 
over cigar-stumps and cabbage-stalks, which 
no homeward-bound dog would do. But even 
that dog is happier than I am, for he can lie 
down on any doorstep, and take his rest, and 
no policeman shall say him nay; but the 
New Police Act won’t let me do so, and says 
sternly that I must “ move on.” 

Halloo! a rattle in the distance—nearer— 
nearer—louder and louder! Now it bursts 
upon my sight. A fire-engine at full speed ; 
and the street is crowded in a moment ! 

Where the people came from J don’t pre- 
tend to say—but dawe they are—hundreds of 
them all wakeful and noisy, and clamorous. 
On goes the engine, with people hallooing, and 
following, and mingling with the night wind 
the dreadful ery of Firs. 

I follow of course. 
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An engine at top 
speed is as potent a spell to a night prowler, 
as a pack of hounds in full ery is to a Leices- 


tershire yeoman. Its influence is contagious 
too, and the crowd swells at every yard of 
distance traversed. The fire is in a narrow 
street off Soho, at a pickle-shop, It is a fierce 
one, at which I think the crowd is pleased ; 
but then nobody lives in the house, at which I 
imagine they are slightly chagrined ; for ex- 
eitement, you see, at a fire is everything. Zn 
revanche there are no less than three families 
of small children next door, and the crowd are 
hugely delighted when they are expeditiously 
brought out in their night-dresses, by the 
Fire-brigade. 

More excitement! The house on the other 
side has caught fire. The mob are in ecstasies, 
and the pickpockets make a simultaneous 
onslaught on all the likely pockets near them. 
Iam not pleased, but interested—highly in- 
terested. I would pump, but I am not strong 
in the arms. Those who pump, I observe, get 
beer. 

[have been watching the blazing pile so 
long—basking, as it were, in the noise and 
shouting and confusion ; the hoarse clank of 
the engines—the cheering of the crowd—the 
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dull roar of the fire, that the bed question has 
been quite in abeyance, and I have forgotten 
all about it and the time. But when the fire 
is quenched, or at least brought under, as it 
is at last ; when the sheets of flame and sparks 
are succeeded by columns of smoke aad steam ; 
when, as a natural consequence, the excite- 
ment begins to flag a little, and the pressure 
of the crowd diminishes ; then, turning away 
from the charred and gutted pickle-shop, L 
hear the clock of St. Anne’s, Soho, strike four, 
and find that it is broad daylight. 

Four dreary hours yet to wander before a 
London day commences ; four weary, dismal 
revolutions on the clock-face, before the milk- 
man makes his rounds, and I éan obtain access 
to my penates, with the matutinal supply of 
milk ! 

To add to my discomfort, to the utter heart- 
weariness and listless misery which is slowly 
creeping over me, it begins to rain. Not a 
sharp pelting shower, but aslow, monotonous, 
ill-conditioned drizzle ; damping without wet- 
ting—now deluding you into the idea that it 
is going to hold up, and now with a sudden 
spirt in your face, mockingly informing you 
that it has no intention of the kind. . Very 
wretchedly indeed I thread the narrow little 
streets about Soho, meeting no one but a tom 
cat returning from his club, and a misanthropic 
looking policeman, who is feeling shutter- 
bolts and tugging at door-handles with a 
vicious aspect, as though he were disappointed 
that some unwary householder had not left a 
slight temptation for a sharp house-breaker. 

I meet another policeman in Golden-square, 
who looks dull; missing, probably, the society 
of the functionary who guards the fire-escape 
situated in that fashionable locality, and who 
hasn’t come back from the burnt pickle-shop 
yet. He honours me with a long stare as I 
pass him. 

“ Good morning,” he says. 

I return the compliment. 

“Going home to bed?” he asks. 

“ Y-e-es,” I answer. 

He turns on his heel and says no more ; 
but, bless you! I can see irony in his bull’s- 
eye—contemptuous incredulity in his oil-skin 
;eape! It needs not the long low whistle in 
| which he indulges, to tell me that he knows 
very well I have no bed to go home to. 

I sneak quietly down Sherrard Street into 
the Quadrant. I don’t know why, but I 
begin to be afraid of policemen. I never 
transgressed the law—yet I avoid the “ force.” 
a ; ice 
The sound of their heavy boot-heels disquiets 
me. One of them stands at the door of 
Messrs. Swan and Edgar’s, and to avoid him 
I actually abandon a resolution I had formed 
of walking up Regent Street, and turn down 
the Haymarke? instead. 

There are three choice spirits who evidently 
have got beds to go to, though they are some- 
what tardy in seeking them. I can tell that 
they have latch-keys, by their determined air— 
their bold and confident speech. They have 
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fant natal or. have been turned out sfeene an | 
oyster-room. ‘They are all three very drunk, | 
have on each other’s hats, and one of them 
has a quantity of dressed lobster in his cravat. 

These promising gentlemen are “out on the | 
spree.” The doors of the flash public-houses 
and oyster-rooms are letting out similar 
detachments of choice spirits all down the | 
Haymarket t; some of a most patrician sort, 
with most fierce moustachios and whiskers ; | 
whom I think I have seen before, and whom | ¢ 
I may very probably see again, in jackboots | 
and golden epaulettes, prancing on huge black 
horses by the side of Her Majesty’s s carriage 
going to open Parliament. They call this 
“ life.” They will probably sleep in the 
Station-house this morning, and will be fined 

various sums for riotous conduct. They will 
get drunk, I dare say, three hundred times in 
the course of a year, for about three years 
In the last-mentioned space of time they will 
bonnet many dozen policemen, break some 
hundreds of gas-lamps, have some hundreds | 
of “larks,” and scores of “rows.” The 2y will | 
go to Epsom by the rail, and create dis- 
turbances on the course, and among the 
sticks. They will frequent the Adelphi at 
half-price, and haunt night-houses afterwards. 
They will spend their sz alaries in debauchery, 
and obtain fresh supplies of money from pill- 
discounters, and be swindled out of it by the 
proprietors of betting-lists. Some day, when 
their health and their money are gone—when 
they are sued on all their bills, and by all the | 

tradesmen they have plu 1dered—they will be 
iahooenk from their situations, or be dis- 
carded by their friends. Then they will 
subside into Whitecross Street and the In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court—and then, God! 
knows, they will die miserably, I suppose : of 
delirium tremens, may be. 

I have taken a fancy to have a stroll—* save | 
the mark!”—in St. James’s Park, and am 
about to descend the huge flight of stone 
steps leading to the Mall, when I encounter a| 
martial band, consisting of a grenadier in a} 
great-coat, and holding a lighted lantern (it is | 
light as noon-day), an officer in a cloak, and 
four or five more grenadiers in great-coats, 
looking remarkably ridiculous in those hideous 
grey garments. As to the officer, he appears 
to regard everything with an air of unmiti- 
gated disgust, and to look at the duty upon | 
which he is engaged as a special bore. I 
regard it rather in the light of afarce. Yet, if 
I mistake not, these are “Grand Rounds,” or 
something of the sort. When the officer gets 
within a few yards of the sentinel, at the 
Duke of York’s Column, he shouts out some 
unintelligible question, to which the bearer of | 
“Brown Bess” gives a responsive, but as 
unintelligible howl, Then the foremost gre- 
nadier plays in an imbecile manner with “his 
lantern, like King Lear with his straw, and 
the ofiicer flourishes his sword ; and “Grand 
Rounds” are over, as far as the Duke of 
York is concerned, I suppose; for the whole 
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party trot gravely down Pall Mall, towards 
the Duchess of Kent’s. 

I leave them to their devices, and saunter 
moodily into the Mall. It is but a quarter to 
five, now; and I am so jaded and tired that 
T can searcely drag one foot after another, 
The rain has ceased; but the morning air 
is raw and cold ; and the rawness clings, as it 
were, to the marrow of my bones. My hair 
is wet, and falls in draggled hanks on my 

theeks. My feet seem to have grown pre- 
viostarensly large, and my boots as prepos- 
terously small. I wish I was a dog or a 
dormouse! I long for a haystack, or a heap 
of sacks, or anything, I even think I could 
find repose on one of those terrible inclined 
planes which you see tilted towards you 
through the window of the Morgue at Paris, 
I have a good mind to smash a lamp, and be 
I have a good 
Westminster 
for I don’t 


mind to throw myself over 
Bridge. 
do either 

Seeing a bench under a tree, I fling myself 
thereon ; and, hard and full of knots and 
bumps as it is, roll myself into a species 
But oh, 
vain delusion! I am horribly, excrucii atingly 
To make the matter worse, I get 
up, and take a turn or two—then I feel as 
though I could sleep standing ; but availing 
my self of what I consider a fav ourably drowsy 
moment, I cast myself on the bench again, 
and find myself as wakeful as before ! 

There is a young vagrant—a tramp of some 
eighteen summers—sitting beside me—fast 
asleep, and snoring with provoking pertinacity. 
He is half naked, “and has neither shoes nor 
Yet he sleeps, and very soundly 

As the loud-sounding 
strikes five, he wakes, 
eyes me for a moment, and muttering “hard 
lines, mate,” turns to sleep again. In the 
mysterious free-masonry of misery, he calls me 

“mate.” I suppose, eventually, that I eatch 
from him some portion of his vagrant acquire- 
ment of somnolence under difficulties, for, 


I suppose I am afraid ; 


stockings. 
too, to all appearance. 


| after writhing and turning on the comfortless 
| wooden seat till every bone and musclé are 


sore, I fall into a deep, deep sleep—so deep it 
seems like death. 

So deep that I don’t hear the quarters 
striking of that nuisance to Park-sleepers, the 
Horse-Guards clock—and rise only, suddenly 
en sursaut, as six o'clock strikes. My vagrant 
friend has departed, and being apprehensive 
myself of cross-examination from an approach- 
ing policeman (not knowing, in fact, what 
hideous crime sleeping in St. James’s Park 
might — I also withdraw, feeling very head 

vet slightly refreshed by” the 

Sencle nap T have had. I pass the stands 

where the cows are milked, and curds and 

whey dispensed, on summer evenings; and 

enter Charing Cross by the long Spring 
Garden passage. 

I have been apprised several times during 
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the night that this was a market-morning in 
Covent Garden. I have seen wagons, sur- 
mounted by enormous mountains of vegetable- 
baskets, wending their way through the silent 
streets. I have been met by the early coster- | 
mongers in their donkey-carts, and chaffed by | 
the costerboys on my forlorn appearance. 
But I have reserved Covent Garden as a| 
bonne bouche—a wind-up to my pilgrimage ; 
for I have heard and read how fertile is the 
market in question in subjects of amusement 
and contemplation. 

I confess that I am disappointed. Covent 
Garden seems to me to be but one great ac- 
cumulation of cabbages. I am pelted with 
these vegetables as they are thrown from the 
lofty summits of piled wagons to coster- | 
mongers standing at the base. I stumble} 
among them as I walk; in short, above, | 
below, on either side, cabbages preponderate. | 

I dare say, had I patience, that I should see | 
a great deal more ; but I am dazed with cab- | 
bages, and jostled to and fro, and “danged ” | 
dreadfully by rude market-gardeners—so [| 
eschew the market, and creep round the| 
piazza. 

I meet my vagrant friend of the Park here, 
who is having a cheap and nutritious break- 
fast at a coffee stall. The stall itself is a non- 
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|the doors of public houses—sleepy waitresses 
| 
| 
| 
| 


at the doors of coffee-houses and reading- 
rooms. There have been both public-houses 
and coffee-shops open, however, the whole 
night. The “ Mohawks’ Arms” in the market 
never closes. Young Lord Stultus, with 
Captain Asinus of the Heavies, endeavoured 
to turn on all the taps there at four o’clock 
this morning, but at the earnest desire of 
Frume, the landlord, desisted; and subse- 


|quently subsided into a chivalrous offer of 
standing glasses of “Old Tom” all round, 


which was as chivalrously accepted. As the 


|“ all round” comprised some thirty ladies and 


gentlemen, Frume made a very good thing of 
it ; and, like a prudent tradesman as he is, 
he still further acted on the golden oppor- 
tunity, by giving all those members of the 
company (about three-fourths) who were 
drunk, glasses of water instead of gin ; which 
operation contributed to discourage intempe- 
‘ance, and improve his own exchequer in a 
very signal and efficacious manner. As with 
the “ Mohawks’ Arms,” so with the “ Turnip’s 
Head,” the great market-gardeners’ house, 
and the “ Pipe and Horse Collar,” frequented 
by the night cabmen—to say nothing of that 
remarkably snug little house near Drury 
Lane, “The Blue Bludgeon,” which is weil 





descript species of edifice—something between | known to be the rendezvous of the famous 
a gipsy’s tent and a watchman’s box; while, to | Tom Thug and his gang, whose recent achieve- 
carry out the comparison, as it were, the lady ments in the strangling line, by means of a 
who serves out the coffee very much resembles | silk handkerchief and a life-preserver, used 
a gipsy in person, and is clad in a decided | tourniquet fashion, have been so generally 
watchman’s coat. The aromatic beverage (if| admired of late. I peep into some of these 
I may be allowed to give that name to the/noted hostelries as | saunter about. They 
compound of burnt beans, roasted horse-liver, | begin to get rather quiet and demure as the 
and refuse chicory, of which the “coffee” is}day advances, and will be till midnight, 
composed), is poured, boiling hot, from a very | indeed, very dull and drowsy pothouses, as 








cabalistic-looking cauldron into a whole regi- 
ment of cups and saucers standing near ; 
while, for more solid refection, the cups are 
flanked by plates bearing massive piles of 
thick bread and butter, and an equivocal sub- | 
stance, called “cake.” Besides my friend the | 
vagrant, two coster-lads are partaking of the | 
hospitalities of the café ; and a huge gardener, 
straddling over a pile of potato sacks, hard | 
by, has provided himself with bread and_| 
butter and coffee, from the same establish- | 
ment, and is consuming them with such | 
avidity that the tears start from his eyes at | 
every gulp. 

I have, meanwhile, remembered the exist- 
ence of a certain fourpenny-piece in my pocket, 
and have been twice or thrice tempted to ex- 
pend it. Yet, on reflection, I deem it better to | 
purchase with it a regular breakfast, and to | 
repair to a legitimate coffee-shop. The day | 
is by this time getting rapidly on, and some- | 
thing of the roar of London begins to be) 
heard in earnest. The dull murmur of wheels 
has never ceased, indeed, the whole night 
through ; but now, laden cabs come tearing | 
past on their way to the railway station. 
The night policemen gradually disappear, and | 
sleepy potboys gradually appear, yawning at) 





times go. They don’t light up to life, and 
jollity, and robbery, and violence, before the 
small hours. 

So with the coffee-shops. The one I enter, 
to invest my fourpence in a breakfast of coffee 
and bread-and-butter, has been open all night 
likewise ; but the sole occupants now are a 
dirty waiter, in a pitiable state of drowsiness, 
and half-a-dozen homeless wretches who have 
earned the privilege of sitting down at the 
filthy tables by the purchase of a cup of 
coffee, and, with their heads on their hands, 
are snatching furtive naps, cut short—too 
short, alas!—by the pokes and “ Wake up, 
there!” of the drowsy waiter. It is appa- 
rently his “ consigne” to allow no sleeping. 

I sit down here, and endeavour to keep 
myself awake over the columns of the “Sun” 
newspaper of last Tuesday week—unsuccess- 
fully, however. Iam so jaded and weary, so 
dog-tired and utterly worn out, that I fall off 
again to sleep; and whether it is that the 
drowsy waiter has gone to sleep too, or that 
the expenditure of fourpence secures ex- 
emption for me, I am allowed to slumber. 

I dream this time. A dreadful vision it is, 
of bugs, and cabbages, and tramping soldiers, 
and anon of the fire at the pickle-shop. As I 
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wake, and find, to my great joy, that it is ten 
minutes past eight 0 ‘clock, aragged little news- 
boy brings in a damp copy of the “ Times,” 
and I see half a column in that journal 
headed “ Dreadful Conflagration in Soho.” 

Were I not so tired, I should moralise over 
this, no doubt; but there are now but two 
things in my mind—two things in the world 
for me—HOME and BED. Eight « o'clock restores 
these both to me—so cruelly deprived of them 
for so long a time. So, just as London— 
work-away, steady-going London—begins to 
bestir itself, I hurry across the Strand, cross 
the shadow of the first omnibus going 
towards the Bank ; and, as I sink between 
the sheets of My BED, resign the key of the 
street into the hands of its proper custodian, 
whoever he may be—and, whoever he may be, 
I don’t envy him. 


THE TRE 


In introducing to the notice of our readers 
a translated account of a visit to the “ Casa 
dei Matti,” in Sicily, at page 151 of cur 
second volume, we stated that “the recent 
improvements in the treatment of lunatics in 
this country have been widely reported to 
the public in many ways by the Press.” The 
transition, from the brute-force system of the 
last century, to the comparatively humane 
and well-intentioned method of the present 
day, could not be passed over in silence ; nor 
could its announcement fail to make a satis- 
factory impression on all who had devoted 
the slightest degree of serious attention to it. 

It by no means follows, however, that 
nothing remains to be done. The right 
principle, indeed, has been all but universally 
acknowledged ; but it is no less certain that | 
from the still existing want of proper means 
and appliances, its practical development has 
been materially hindered ; and assuming that | 
at least all the recently provided public 
arrangements for the care of lunatics are | 
good, let us inquire as to the sufliciency or 
insufficiency of the amount of this kind of 
accommodation. Our observations on this 
point are applicable to Pauper Asylums 
almost exclusively, as no good public provi- 
sion of any material consequence has been 
yet devised for the accommodation of private 
patients. 

According to an Abstract of Returns pub- 
lished by the Commissioners in Lunacy, it 
appears that in the month of August, 1843, 
the estimated “grand total of lunatics and 
idiots” maintained at the public charge in 
England and Wales, was sixteen thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four. Of this number 
three thousand five hundred and twenty-five 
were at that time placed in county asylums, 
and two thousand two hundred and ninety- 
eight in houses “ licensed ” for their reception ; 
that is to say, five thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three (not much more than one- 
third of the then known number) were 
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placed under what may be termed appropriate 
superintendence ; whilst no fewer than four 
thousand and sixty-three were associated with 
the sane inmates of Union Workhouses, and 
the still larger number of four thousand nine 
hundred and six were singly “farmed out,” 
as the phrase is, at the average weekly cost of 
two shillings and seven-pence farthing per head, 

Since the period above referred to, a great 
change has taken place in these things ; 
through the provisions of the 8th & 9th Vict., 
cap. 126., several new County Asylums have 
been called into existence. Some indeed were 
in process of erection under the optional 
authority conferred upon County Magistrates 
by 9th Geo. 4th, cap. 40; enlargements of 
several of the older institutions have been 
effected ; and each shire and separate muni- 
cipal district is in this respect now called 
upon by law to meet and provide for the 
pressing necessity of its population. 

It may seem strange that any reluctance 
should ever have been shown to comply with 
a measure of such obvious importance and 
necessity ; and yet there are districts of the 
country in which the local authorities even 
still manifest no higher a capability of appre- 
ciating the subject, than is consistent with the 
blind instinct which they miscall economy, or 
with the desire to obtain credit for the exer- 
cise of extraordinary care and prudence in the 
But we ought 
not, perhaps, to wonder at this. There are 
regions on the earth over which daylight is 
long i in breaking. Between the 9th of Geo. 4th, 
and the 8th & 9th of Victoria, seventeen years 
had passed, and during the whole of that time 
the fullest powers and the most ample 
facilities were possessed by the magistrates 
on the one hand, and by the rate-payers on 
the other, and still a large majority of the 
insane poor were either very imperfectly taken 
care of, or had not been publicly accounted 
for at all. The optional plan was thus proved 
to have been quite inadequate to the neces- 
sities of the case. 

After the establishment of suitable accom- 
modation for pauper lunatics, in compliance 
with the requirements of the last-mentioned 
Act of Parliament, shall have been completed, 
and when the experience of a few years shall 
have shown how the peculiar defects and 
misarrangements of each institution may be 
rectified, we may, perhaps, indulge a hope 
that little will be left to wish for ‘respecting 
the domiciliation of this class. In the mean- 
time, let us see how the account stands. 

By the Fifth Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy (June 30, 1850) to the 
Lord Chancellor, we find that the public ac- 
commodation for pauper lunatics has been so 
materially augmented, that on the Ist of 
January, 1850, no fewer than six thousand 
nine hundred and eight patients of this class 
(almost twice as many as were so accom- 
modated in 1843) were dwelling in County 
Asylums, At the same time the necessity 
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for still further accommodation has been not 
less urgently felt. The number of pauper 
patients in “ Licensed Houses” has also been 
well-nigh doubled ; so that the entire number 
placed under what, for distinction’s sake, we 
shall term appropriate superintendence, on 
the Ist of January, 1850 (including three 
hundred and forty-three inmates of certain 
other institutions, distinguished by the name 
of Hospitals), was not less than eleven thou- 
sand three hundred and five. 

Without farther inquiry, it might very 
naturally be inferred from this statement, 
that the increased amount of special accom- 
modation had produced a_ corresponding 
diminution of the numbers lodged in work- 
houses, and “ farmed out.” The fact is exactly 
the reverse. From the Third Annual Report 
of the Poor Law Board (Appendix, No. 26) 
it appears that four thousand six hundred and 
ninety-nine insane patients were lodged in 
workhouses on the Ist of January, 1850 ; an 
' increase of six hundred and thirty-six on the 
return of 1843. And so far from there having 
been any decrease in the number of those who 
are returned as being placed “with their 
friends, or elsewhere ;” that is, “ farmed out ” 
on some such miserable pittance as we have 
mentioned, it would seem, from the same 
ofticial document, that no fewer than nine 
thousand and thirteen (an increase of four 
thousand one hundred and seven on the first- 
mentioned return) were so situated on the 
[st of January, 1850. 

From these very plain and incontrovertible 
facts, we deduce the somewhat startling con- 
clusion that, on the Ist of January, 1850, the 
number of insane persons who were maintained 
at the public charge in England and Wales 
was greater, by nearly one-half, than it was 
in the year 1843. 

Now, looking merely at the surface of the 
subject, it is natural to suppose that the 
causes of insanity, during the period in 
question, must have been in an unwonted 
state of activity. 

But such a supposition we conceive to be 
as groundless as it would be discouraging and 
uncomfortable if it were well-founded. The 
causes of insanity are not referable to any 
specific agencies, in the ordinary sense of such 
a term. We cannot properly describe the 
malady, under any circumstances, as an epi- 
demic disease. Looking over the reach of 
centuries, with a complete knowledge of all 
the mental and physical elements of social 
acta apes and discomfort, we might, pro- 

ably, be able to point out occasional periods 
at which the reason of multitudes was more 
than usually exposed to shocks of vehement 
moral suffering, or undermined, either by 
habits of exhausting debauchery, or by the 
stealthy inroads of physical want. In this 
way, we might, perhaps, arrive at something 
like a fanciful analogy, but nothing more. It 
would be idle, therefore, to argue a point of 
this kind, and the conclusion is inevitable, 
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that many pre-existing instances of the malady 
have been brought to light, and that the dis- 
covery of new cases has been greatly facilitated. 

“The known numbers of the insane will 
always increase in proportion to the facilities 
of relief which are afforded ;” and the rule 
here quoted not only affords a sufficient 
explanation of the remarkable facts we have 
been considering, but receives at the same 
time its own most ample and satisfactory 
verification. 

An example or two may be sufficient to 
afford something like a notion of the hard- 
ship to which the poorest class of insane 
persons in many districts may even yet be 
exposed, notwithstanding the risk of penalties 
incurred from non-compliance with the direc- 
tions contained in the 50th Section of the 8th & 
9th Victoria, cap. 126. Inthe same way, some 
idea may be formed respecting either the 
misery or the callousness which the presence 
of such patients must occasion in situations 
of the kind to which we here refer. 

The first of the following letters is from a 
relieving officer in a Welsh Union to the 
steward of a County Lunatic Asylum. 


“June 7, 1851. 

“Respected Friend,—We have a pauper 
lunatic residing in this town, chargeable to the 
parish of » Who will have to beremovedto 
your asylum in a few days. His name is David 
Davies, aged about 29 years; is the son of 
David Davies, a weaver, living on the Lower 
Green, The boy is a confirmed idiot, and has 
been for the last fifteen years confined in a 
room at home, wearing what we call a strait 
waistcoat. He spends most of his time in bed, 
but is so far at liberty as having his feet loose, 
so that he can rise when he pleases. The door 
of his room is always locked from the outside, 
and the window barred. Before the window 
was barred, he would sometimes rise from his 
bed and break the window. His mother 
chiefly attends upon him. When he has 
occasion to rise for a natural purpose, he in- 
timates this to his mother by striking the 
floor, as he never could talk. He has had no 
clothes on for many years ; and as I shall have 
to supply him with some, I would feel greatly 
obliged, if you would please to drop me a line, 
just to state what clothing is indispensably 
required, as I should not wish to incur but as 
little expense as possible. 


“ Yours respectfully, 
“ 


“ Relieving Officer.” 


The subjoined communication is from the 
sister of a poor woman who had previously 
suffered from severe attacks of mania. It is 
addressed to the Superintendent of a County 
Lunatic Asylum, under whose care the patient 
had been placed on two previous occasions, 
and on both of which she had been sent home 
well. It may be requisite to explain, that 
the sister had called at the asylum a short 
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time before the date of her note, to say that 
the patient was about to be placed in what 
she conceived to be a very smproper situation, 
and being ignorant of the necessary forms, to 
request that she might be sent for, and again 
re-admitted. 
® May 29, 1851. 

“T was with you about my sistar, Elizabeth 
Evans. She is in the case I told you Sur, and 
she is put with the manI told you by the 
Justis, to save the paris a few shilins in the 
year. But I hope to God that you will try 
to get her to come to you. 
night to see hur, and she isin a very bad stat 
of life. She lay down on a Sac of Straw, and 
her Hands were in Handcuffs, and hur Legs 
were tied in some sort of Iron by the Bed 
Post in a Chamber of a Earthen Bottom, 
and I want you to judg wether this is fit for 
my Sistar or not. The Relivin Officer and the 


Guardins are very mutch aginst hur being | 


sent to you, and my opinion about these men 
is, they are very unjest in their werks. 
“ Ann JONES, 
“ Hur Sistar.” 


Without some deviation from the original 
idiom and orthography of this note, its 
meaning would be generally unintelligible ; 
but we apprehend that its good sense will be 
universally admitted. 
was to the effect that, as the Superintendent 
had no power to act in the affair, beyond 
offering his opinion and advice, Ann Jones 
was recommended to represent her sister’s 
case to the clergyman of the parish, and to 


such other influential individuals as she might | 


think likely to take an interest in the matter. 
The following observations were added, with 


the view of demonstrating the inexpediency | 


of allowing the patient to remain in the 
situation above described. 


“Tn Elizabeth Evans’ case, the mental de-| 
rangement is brought on mainly by her in-| 


ability to procure a_ sufficiency of proper 
nourishment. Had pains been taken, upon 


former occasions, to provide her withagood and | 


substantial diet, there is little likelihood that 
she would ever have become insane. To 


preserve her bodily health in sufficient vigour | 
must be the first object, and this can only be | 
case, by an ample | 
Two or three pounds of | 


accomplished, in her 
allowance of food. 
good beef or mutton every week are an in- 
dispensable part of her treatment ; and when 
her spirits appear to be depressed, or if she 
exhibit any other signs of weakness, an ample 
supply of good malt liquor will be not less 
necessary for the maintenance of her strength. 
These observations apply to her case when 
she is well, and must be considered to have 
still greater force in the event of her complaint 
having actually relapsed. The kind of treat- 
ment here referred to was the only means 
employed in the cure of her malady when she 
was here.” 

We are glad to say that this suggestion was 


Twas there last | 


The answer it received | 


case oeaaiacepaniaieah deter 
acceded to, and that the patient was ac- 
cordingly re-admitted into the County Asylum 
on the 13th of June. "a 

It is quite clear, that some more efficient 
arrangements are required for the protection 
of the insane poor from this grinding paro- 
chial parsimony. Thrift.in any proper sense 
it certainly is not; and we can conceive no 
plan so good for this purpose, and so likely to 
| afford general satisfaction,as some modification 
|cf that which was proposed by the Chancellor 
}of the Exchequer, in the early part of the 
present Session of Parliament,—such as 
|charging the difference between the rate ot 
maintenance in asylums, and the rate ot 
maintenance in workhouses, on the Con- 
|solidated Fund. We have nothing to say 
respecting the object with which such a 
proposal was made. We only conceive that its 
adoption would relieve many Union Boards 
from an uncomfortable interruption to their 

general business, and would confer an inesti- 

|mable boon on the insane poor, as well as on 
their families and friends. We do not wish to 
speak here of the still higher contingent ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the general 
community from such an arrangement, and we 
purposely confine our remarks to what we 
conceive would be its direct practical con- 
sequences. Relieving officers and overseers 
would feel themselves unfettered by the in- 
iclinations or prejudices of this or that par- 
ticular guardian—or of this or that particular 
set; and the very important duty of those 
minor functionaries, in relation to the care of 
pauper lunatics, would be executed in more 
strict conformity with the spirit and intention 
of the Act of Parliament. 

We shall now refer to the provisions in 
existence for the care and treatment of such 
insane persons as are above the necessity of 
seeking for parochial aid. Of this class, par- 
ticularly among the higher orders, an unknown 
number are singly guarded from injury by the 
vigilance of private or professional friends, and 
|such of them as at length become utterly un- 
manageable in this way, are removed either to 
“licensed houses,” to hospitals, or to asylums. 

The last report of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy showed us that the number of pauper 
lunatics, placed under what we have termed 
appropriate superintendence, that is to say, 
confined either in public institutions or in 
| houses “licensed” for their reception, on the 
|1st of January, 1850, was eleven thousand 

three hundred and five. Of that number, 
| sixty-four per cent. were lodged in public in- 
stitutions, and thirty-six per cent. in “licensed 
houses.” But with respect to private patients, 
or those whose independent resources are suf- 
| ficient for their maintenance, we find that this 
balance is somewhat more than reversed ; the 
proportional number of those placed in public 
institutions at the time in question having 
been scarcely thirty per cent. whilst the 
number confined in “licensed houses,” was 
not fewer than seventy per cent.; the whole 
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number of private cases in confinement being 
three thousand seven hundred andseventy-four. 

At this point we should wish our readers to 
pause for an instant, as we apprehend that a 
comparison of the numbers to which we have 
just referred may serve to throw much light 
upon the general .nature of those influences 
which are constantly tending to the develop- 
ment of mental alienation. 

Taking the net total of persons relieved by 
their parishes on the 1st of January, 1850 (as 
shown by the third annual report of the Poor- 
law Board, Appendix 26) to have been eight 
hundred and eighty-one thousand two hundred 
and six—we shall very roughly say, for the 
sake of a round number, one million—and the 
entire population of England and Wales at 
the same time to have been fifteen millions, 
we shall find that, out of an aggregate of 
fifteen thousand and seventy-nine persons who 
were under confinement on account of mental 
derangement, nearly seventy-five per cent. 
belonged to the pauper class, and scarcely 
more than twenty-five per cent. to the more 
fortunate millions whose comparatively com- 
fortable private circumstances enable them to 
dispense with extraneous help. 


The inference derivable from this fact we | 


consider to be self-evident, and to admit of no 
question whatever ; viz., that poverty and its 
attendant evils (including defective education, 
and the unrestrained sway of appetites and 
passions, which tend to produce an exhausted 
state of the organic energies, whilst both 
means and discretion are wanting to check 
their ruinous career) are the most fertile 
sources of insanity. 

We have said that no good public provision 


vised for theaccommodation of private patients. 
In repeating this assertion, we would earnestly 
deprecate any intention to disparage or hold 
cheap the efforts either of those who have 
already accomplished good deeds in this way, 
or of other benevolent individuals who are 
striving to adapt existing institutions of the 
kind now under consideration to the altered 
circumstances of the districts in which they 
are situated, and to the improved thera- 
peutics of the present day. What we par- 
ticularly wish to point out in reference to this 
part of the subject is, the utter insufficiency 
of the existing amount of this latter kind of 
accommodation, as compared with the wants 
of the community. 

The annual Reports of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy contain too many animadversions 
on the want of due care and consideration for 
the necessities of the insane, as exemplified in 
the management of “licensed houses,” to 
render it probable that the system upon which 
those establishments generally are founded, 
can be much longer permitted to exist, unless 
some limited exception be made in a few cases 
where pecuniary considerations are far out- 
borne by knowledge, zeal, and humanity. It 
is time that the “ pressure from without ” and 
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the extended powers and jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy have produced very 
considerable changes for the better, even here. 
But it cannot be denied that the principle of 
the system, as a whole, is vicious and unsound, 
and that the sooner the State shall come to 
look upon the protection and care of its most 
helpless and unfortunate class of citizens as an 
indefeasible duty of its own, the better will 
it be for all who have the greatest and most 
proper interest in such a change. 

Around the merely destitute the law has 
already placed its sgis, and has declared that 
no human being within these islands shall be 
absolutely and literally starved to death, nor 
left to perish for want of shelter, without 
somebody else being to blame for it. The 
peculiar wants of the insane pauper have been 
taken into consideration by the legislature, 
and much has been done to meet the require- 
ments of his case. But for the necessities of 
the lunatic, whose case is uncomplicated by 
destitution, and who has (in this respect) the 
misfortune to be in independent circumstances, 
the legislature has hitherto vouchsafed no 
such consideration. The Court of Chancery, 
it is true, will guard his estate, if he have 
one, and will assign a certain sum for his 
maintenance, as soon as a commission de 
bunatico inguirendo shall have determined 
that he is insane. But farther than this it 
sannot interfere. It can afford no absolute 
guarantee as to the services to be rendered to 
the patient in consideration of the sum set 
apart from his estate to defray the charges of 
his maintenance. The trustees of his person, 
ignorant as most people are on these matters, 


|and directed in all probability by mere chance 
of any material consequence has yet been de- 


as to the choice of his abode, and the suit- 
ableness and sufficiency of his accommo- 
dation, are constrained to rely almost entirely 
on the conscientiousness of the person who 
receives him, and whose ruling consideration 
naturally points to the surplus which may 
remain, after the current expenses of the 
establishment over which he presides shall 
have been accounted for.* 

Let us hear what the Commissioners in 
Lunacy say in reference to this matter. 

“Whilst making our visitations in the course 
of the past year, we had reason to believe 
that, in some instances, private patients in 
licensed houses had not the benefit of that 
suitable accommodation and those comforts 
to which they were entitled from their cir- 
cumstances and situation in life. In some 
cases, it appeared, on inquiry, that the relations 
were unable to afford a remuneration adequate 
to the expenditure necessary for proper accom- 
modation and treatment, and in others, that 


* It would appear from a return recently made to Par- 
liament, that the number of commissions of lunacy which 
were in force in the year 1849, was no more than thirty. 
The total amount of the annual incomes of the parties was 
twelve thousand seven hundred and fifty-three pounds, ten 
shillings, and tenpence, and the aggregate of the sums 
allowed for their maintenance was seven thousand nine 
hundred and three pounds, fifteen shillings, and eightpence. 
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they neglected to appropriate a sufficient part 
of the patient’s income in promoting his cure, 
or adding to his general comforts. 

“A few cases also came under our obser- 
vation, in which it was evident that the sums 
paid were amply sufficient to provide every- 
thing necessary for the comfort and restoration 
of the patients, but the benefit of which the 
patients in fact did not enjoy. A marked 
instance of the disproportion between the 
amount paid and the accommodation provided 
for a gentleman of property, having been 
brought before the Board, we issued the fol- 
lowing circular to the proprietors of private 
asylums in the metropolitan district :-— 

‘¢ Office of Commission in Lunacy, 
“619, New Street, Spring Gardens, 
“¢ 12th February, 1850. 

“ ¢Sir,—The Commissioners in Lunacy having 
reason to suppose that in some cases a smaller 
allowance is made for the maintenance of 
patients in lunatic asylums than their annual 
income would justify ; and also, that in other 
cases the amount of accommodation and com- 
fort supplied to the patients is less than was 
stipulated for by the relatives, and less than, 
having regard to the sums charged, the patients 
may be considered to be reasonably entitled 
to, are desirous, and request that you will, 
without delay, make out a tabular list (ac- 
cording to the annexed form), specifying the 
names of all the private patients in your 
house (as far as may be, alphabetically), sepa- 
rating the males from the females, and spe- 
cifying also, against their several names, their 
stations or profession in life, together with 
the total annual rate of payment agreed to 
be charged for them respectively, for their 
maintenance and treatment, and also for extras 
(if any); and the Commissioners further 
request that you will have this list ready, and 
accessible to them, whenever they may visit 
your licensed house. 

“*T am, &e., 
“¢ (Sioned) R. W. 8. Lurwiper, 
“* Secretary. 

“To the Superintendent of fas’ 

“We think it due to some proprietors of 
licensed houses to state that we have ascer- 
tained that in various instances superior com- 
forts and accommodation have been afforded to 
patients, more with reference to their former 
iabits and station in life, than to the mere 
amount of money received for their mainte- 
nance.” We have hitherto referred only to the 
case of an individual whose affluent circum- 
stances render him more likely to be well done 
by than if he belonged to the middle rank of 
society. But the great majority of private 
patients are not persons of superabundant 
wealth. In numerous instances, their means 
of maintenance depend entirely on the bounty 
of their relativés or friends; and who shall 
say in how few cases the mere pecuniary 
burden does not seriously interfere with the 
prosperity of an entire family ? 
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The wants of the insane, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, are much too 
apt to be under-rated. Domestic order and 
regularity, even with the more substantial 
requisites of good treatment, by no means in- 
clude all that is necessary. The monotony of 
a secluded life, at the best, is not always well 
adapted to soothe the morbid irritability of 
the feelings, still less to afford such a salutary 
amount of mental stimulus as is requisite for 
exciting and for gradually imparting due tone 
to the impaired powers of the constitution, 
But having intimated that the existing ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of private 
patients are generally defective, we conclude 
with the expression of a hope that we may 
yet witness the establishment of a system into 
which speculation, in the hope of private gain, 
will not be allowed to enter, or will be far more 
stringently restricted than it is at present. 


SUPPOSING. 


Suprosine that among the news in a 
Weekly Newspaper—say, “The Examiner” 
for Saturday the twenty-third of August in 
the present year—there were stated in succes- 
sion two cases, presenting a monstrous contrast. 

Supposing that the first of these cases were 
the case of an indigent woman, the wife of a 
laboring man, who died in a most deplorable 
and abject condition, neglected and unassisted 
by the parish authorities : 

Supposing that the second of these cases 
were the case of an infamous woman, drunken 
and profligate, a convicted felon, a returned 
transport, an habitual inmate of Houses of 
Correction, destitute of the lowest attributes 
of decency, a Pet Prisoner in the Model 
Prison, where the interesting creature was 
presented with a large gratuity for her ex- 
cellent conduct : 

I wonder whether it would occur to any 
governing power in the country, that there 
might be something wrong here ! 

Because I make bold to say, that such a 
shocking instance of Pet Prisoning and Pet 
Poor Law administering has profounder 
depths of mischief in it than Red Tape can 
fathom. 
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